








The Secret That 





ripled My Sales 


Learn it. 


Use it. 


Does not cost you a penny 


unless it shows you how to climb higher— 
increase your income—make more money. 


Bill Burdick, star salesman for the Everitt Realty 
Company, cleans up about $15,000 a year. 

I always admired Bill, he took life so easily. Never 
hurried or worried. Never seemed to work half as 
herd as I did, but managed to earn three times as 
1.uch money. 

Bill's big earnings were always a mystery to me. 
He is not well-educated, nor brilliant, nor good look- 
ing. Yet he gets the business and makes the money. 

This was the first time I had seen Billfor along 
time. And I took advantage of it to discover the 
secret of his success. 

I had expected to hear a story of study, applica- 
tion, persistence, experience, etc. But no. Bill 
simply told me how, after plugging along with the 
usual hit-or-miss methods, he ran across the Mack- 
intosh System of Selling which gave him the basic 
secrets of his success. 

Bill loaned me his copy of the Mackintosh Sys- 
tem. Its reading was a revelation. The simplicity 
the power——the force—of its logic simply dazzled 
me. It really sounded ‘‘too good to be true."’ But! 
decided to give it a thorough try-out. 


It Works Like Magic 


That night I sat up late reading the Mackintosh 
System. And I started out the next morning to put 
my new found knowledge to the test. To say that I 
was astounded at the results is putting it mildly. 
I closed business with an ease that fairly startled 
me. It seemed like a trick. I pinched myself to be 
sure I was not dreaming. 

Then doubt got the better of me. I said: ‘‘I guess 
I'm fooling myself. I've simply run into a lot of 
people this week that any dub could sell to.”’ 

But sales kept up the next week—and the next 
and the next. The System worked like magic. And 
it worked more effectively as I learned more and more 
how to useit. And now I am earning three times as 
much money as I was before Bill Burdick loaned 
me the Mackintosh System. 

Now I don’t see any reason on earth why anyone 
whois trying to sellanything—realestate,insurance, 
merchandise, personal services, or what have you 
should not quickly increase his earnings with the 
Mackintosh System, just as I have done. 

I firmly believe that Mackintosh has discovered 
the big, important, bedrock principles of selling. 
And I believe that failure to recognize and use these 


Proof! 


That Charles Henry Mackintosh is an acknowl- 
edged authority 

‘'Mr. Mackintosh Is recogn!zed as one of the fore- 
most business experts of the world.’’—Portland 
Oregonian 

“The highest authority on advertising and selling 
in the country Grand Rapids Herald 

“He is an expert in salesmanship.” 
Wis.) Post 

“Mackintosh delivered one of the best rapid fire 
business talks ever heard in Topeka."—Topeka 
Kan.) Journal 

““Forcefulargument for education of sales people." 

Three Rivers (Mich.) Commercial 

Mackintosh Is one of the leading exponents of 

modern salesmanship in America Portland 
Ore relegram 
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CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 


principles is the real reason why so many salesmen 
never get above making a mere living. 

The Mackintosh System should be in the hands of 
every one who has anything to sell. And, when you 
stop to think of it, that means most all of us, for we 
are allsalesmen. We are all trying to sell something 
to somebody, if it is only ourselves—our services 

our ideas—our personality. 


A Master Salesman 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, the author of this 
successful system of selling, is himself one of the 
world’s star salesmen. For years he was Sales and 
Advertising Director of La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. He is now an independent Sales and Advertising 
Counselor in Chicago, and has as clients many lead- 
ing business houses throughout the entire country. 
He has been honored with the presidency of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. In one year 
he traveled 47,886 miles and delivered addresses on 
Advertising and Selling before 273 clubs, conventions, 
colleges, high schools, etc. His work has inspired 
over half a million lines of newspaper publicity from 
Maine to California. 


Sent Free 


No matter what you have to sell, if it is only your 
own services, you should get and examine the 
Mackintosh System of Selling at once. Unlike many 
things you have probably read,it is not a mass of 
theories and speculations. It is plain, down-to-the- 
earth logic. It is common-sense brass-tacks from 
start to finish. 

Like all other sciences, selling is based on funda- 
mental laws which govern it. Ignorance of these 





laws is the reason so many salesmen fail to “‘bring 
home the bacon.’’ 

» no matter what you are selling—even if you 
are selling only your services as stenographer, book- 
keeper, clerk or what-not—you need the Mackintosh 
System to guide you. Itis not only valuablein selling 
merchandise. It will show you how to sell yourself 
your services—for the highest possible market price. 
No matter what you have to sell, the Mackintosh 
System helps you. 

But you do not need to take my word for this. You 
can investigate and judge for yourself. 


Send No Money 


Do not send any money. Simply sign and mail the 
coupon, and the Mackintosh System of Selling 
(complete in 12 pocket-size booklets) will be mailed 
to you at once. When it arrives, pay your postman 
only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. Then examine 
the System at yourleisure. Test it in your present 
work. Then if you do not agree with us that it is 
worth many times $1.98, just remail it anytime 
within ten days, and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Be prompt. Act now. If you want to sell your 
goods, or your services, at the best possible price, 
you cannot afford to turn this page until you have 
decided to at least examine this marvelous, money- 
making system. 

Therefore, because of its impor tance—because you 
take no risk—because you cannot possibly lose 
mail the coupon now—before you turn this page 
before you forget. Let the Mackintosh System show 
you how to double and triple your income. United 
Sales Club of America, Inc., Dept. U-42, 205 East 
42 Street, New York. 


Proof! 


of the great value of the Mackintosh System of 


Selling. 
INCREASED SALES 33% 


“WorthIits weight in gold. Has helped me ip- 
crease my sales 33 per cent.’’"—F. L. J., St. Paul, 


Minn. 
GIVES VITAL FACTS 
“There is nothing too good to be sald of this 
splendid Course. It 1s filled with vitalfacts. Has 
increased my sales 100%.''—Mrs. M. J. J., Dallas, 
Tex. 





BETTER THAN $75 COURSE 
“Just what I've been looking for. 3 ~~ it toa 


Course I have which cost $75.’’"—G. M. , Houston, 
Tex. 
WONDERFUL 
ae  * Wonderful! You have shown me the 
way.”’—F. T. M., Woodfords, Maine. 


BIG VALUE 


“Worth ten “Pe its cost in one day's better and 
bigger sales.’’—. . M., Toledo, Ohio. 


BEST INVESTMENT 


“I belleveit is the best investment I ever made 
and will heartily recommend it to my friends 
H. R., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW IDEAS 


**Each time I read it I get new ideas and I con- 
ae tt watts tae cnesite ose M.F. F., Whit- 
man, Mass 











THIS COUPON BRINGS IT! 


UNITED SALES CLUB OF AMERICA,INC. Dept. U-42, 


| Send me the Mackintosh System of Selling (complete in 12 booklets). 
| ation, I do not wish to keepit, I will remailit to you within ten days and you are to refund my money. 


Name 


Address 


205 East 42 St., New York. 


When it arrives, I will pay t 


he postman $1.98, plus postage. If, after examin- 
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I Turned To Ice When 
I Tried To Talk 


—But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


I HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amusing 
way. In just a few months I was able to make cam- 
paign speeches for a local candidate -—I who a short 
time before had turned to ice when I tried to carry 
on an ordinary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able to rise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency 
with just the right words, to 





would want to voice my 
own opinion— yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was 
always afraid of ‘‘what 
people will say,” of ridi- 
cule. Since my childhood I 
had hada secret desire to 
appear in public—to be 
active in politics—but my 
shyness was so great that 
I turned toice when I tried 
to talk —in even the small 
est gathering! 


How to write letters 


ambition 


How 
centration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How totalk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How totell entertaining stories 
Howto make a political speech 
Howto make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 


Howto sell more goods 
Howto train your memory 

Howto enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your 


How to become a ciear accurate thinker 
to develop your 


How to be the master of any situation 


approach all types of people 
with ease and fearlessness. And 
I accomplished all this by devel- 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 


There is no magic, no trick, 

no mystery about becoming, a 
powerful and convincing talker 
-a brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, so- 
cial standing and success. To- 
day, business demands for the 


will power and 


power of con 








My inability to talk was also 

affecting my business success. I dreaded going in and 
asking for a raise —I was afraid of any situation that 
meant using my voice—having to express myself. 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a plodder, a truck 
horse, capable of doing alot of heavy work but of no 
use where brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so thorough nor 
so hard working as I, promoted to positions where 
they made a brilliant showing—not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of being effi- 
cient and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me 4a forceful speaker almost overnight’ 
I learned how to dominate oné man or an audience 
of thousands —how to say just the right words at the 
tight time, how to win and hold the attention of 


big-important high-salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate 
others —men who can make others doas they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech t hat causes 
one man to jump from obscurity to the presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim- 
portant territory to a sales-manayer’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a 
post of nationalimportance; a timid retiring, self-con- 
scious man to change almost overnight into a popu- 
lar and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yeteffective training. 


Send for This Amazing 
Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 


stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of less ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book —and are unstinting in their praise ofit. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—the natural gift within you 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 


FREE 









How To Work 
Wonders with 
Words 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, Chicago, Ilinois 
(SSSR SSRRSSSSEEEESSSSSSHERETERSRSSERE REE eee eee! 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept 
Chicago, Hlinois. 


9187 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
Work Wonders with Words and full informa- 
tion regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
ing. 


Name 


Address 


appa ee 
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ow | Made a Fortune 
With a“Fool” Ide 


October, 1929 





Learn my money-making secret—Be a Real Estate 
Specialist—Start at home, in your spare time— 
Use my successful System—Free book 


|, ’S a fool idea!”’ 


That’s what my friends said, when 
I told them about my idea for start- 
ing a real estate business ‘ton the 
sie oe 

But with that “fool” idea I made 
more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars net profit. 

No matter who you are, where you 
are, or what your sex or present occu- 
pation, if you want to do what I did 

if you want to get out of the $25-a- 
week crowd and build up a high-class, 
money-making business of your own 

right at home—in your spare time 
send at for my free book 
which opens wide the door of the big- 
and best money-making busi- 


once 


yest 
ness op portunity 
in your whole lite. 


Use My Successful System 


When I started in real estate, | 
tossed overboard all the hit-or-miss, 
haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods 
of the past, and put into operation a 
system of my own which is as supe- 
rior to the old way as the modern 
mazda lamp is superior to the tallow 
candle of our forefathers. 

With little 
rience—no influence 
hve dollars capital 
spare time and 
SUCCESS. 


education—no_ expe- 

and less than 
[ started in my 
met with instant 


If you want to follow in my 
you Want to use my amazingly successful sys- 
tem—send for my free book now. It tells how 
I succeeded—how I have helped other men 
and women win big success—how you, too, can 


succeed—how you can have a splendid business 


Mail Coupon 


for FREE BOOK 


you ever heard of 


footsteps—if 








td 
4) > 


A well-known Cartoonist’s conception of my idea 


of your own and make more money than you 


ever made before. 


A Wonderful waetnees 


Real estate—conducted my way—is a 
It is as permanent as the earth it- 


reat 


busine SS. 


self. It is getting bigger and bigger as the 
country grows. It doesn’t require years of 
study to learn like most other businesses and 


enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. Users of my sys- 
tem are making $1,000—$5,000—$10,000 on 
single deals—as much as the average man gets 
for months and years of hard work. And the 
business is practically unlimited. Ten million 
properties are now on the market for rent, sale 


professions. It offers 


Address 


shows how. 


or exchange. And you can start with little or 
no capital— right at home—in your spare time. 
I did. So did others. So can you. My free 
book tells you how. 


Read These Records 


Here are just a few brief extracts from the 
many letters received from happy users of my 
money-making real estate system: 

“Made $s,so0 on first deal after getting 
your system.” —Mrs. Evalynn Balster, Illinois 
(Former School Teacher.) “Sold a lot by your 
methods in less than one hour and my com- 
mission was $800.”’—J. A. Furguson, Florida 
Former Dry Cleaner.) “Sold over $100,00 
worth of property my first year with you: 
methods.”—H. D.Van Houten, New Jersey (/ 
mer Grocery Clerk.) “Have sold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property your way. Have deals 
that will go beyond the $300,000 —. fs 

‘arrie br Mississippi (Former Hot 
keeper.) ““My first day’s work in real estat 
asad me $435. I recommend your system to 
anyone wishing to get into a ple gy and prof 


itable business.’”—F. B. Bennett, California 
Former Traffic Manager.) ‘‘Have sold on 
$s,000 lot and 3 houses so far with your sys- 
tem.”’—Mrs. B. H. Morehouse, New York 
(Former Housewife.) 


These are just a few samples of success that 
you will read about in my free book. Get it. 
Read it. Follow its instructions. Make bi 


money my way. 
Get Free Book Now 
My big, new, illustrated book is filled with 


fascinating facts about my kind of real estate 
business—what I did—what others are doing 
what you can do. 

Mail coupon right now and get this valuable, 
money-making information free. It doesn’t 
cost you a nickel to find out what this book can 
do for you. So, act at once. You will never 
forgive yourself if you turn your back on this 
unusual chance to win big business success. 
PRESIDENT, American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept., K-25, 205 East 42 
Street, New York. 


(Established 1917 


estate business 





Name 


Address 


City 


PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 
Ca pital, $500,000) 


Dept. K-25, 205 East 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mail me your free book telling how you made $100,000 in a new kind of real 
how others are making 


big money—and how I can do the same. 
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How Character is Built 


Advocating a Character Composed of Intelligence, Right Social Disposition, 


and Correct Correlative Habits 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


iin asking how to build character we must 
know what kind of character we wish to have. What kind 
of character do we wish? The answer to this will differ 
according to the way we think of social life. There have 
been systems of social life, in old China, for instance, 
in which the good character was one that conformed ex- 
actly to the rules that had been laid down, and those rules 
were final and right, never to be varied from under any 
conditions. That kind of character is not the kind that fits 
with the changing world in which we live. There is also 
the kind of character which is obedient to the authorities, 
asking no troublesome questions. Autocracts generally 
like this kind in others. Evidently there are people in this 
country who believe in this kind of character, if we may 
judge from the way in which they try to run scl.ools and 
the way in which they run their homes; but I am going 
to uphold a different conception of character. 

I am going to suppose we wish a democracy in which 
there is on the ene hand the maximum possible of self- 
direction, and on the other hand a maximum respect for 
the personality of everybody else; self-direction which re- 
spects the personality of others. It is a character to fit with 
this conception that I am going to advocate. This sort of 
character, in order to be able to adjust itself to a changing 
situation, in order to meet the complicated new problems 
that arise, in order to act intelligently as situations do 
present themselves—this kind of character must have three 
elements: intelligence, so that choices may be made wisely ; 
the right social disposition, so that choice will be made 
ethically ; and finally the correlative habits to execute the 
choices that have been made intelligently and ethically. 
This is the kind of character that we wish to build. Still 
further, we must not think of a character as made and 


finished once for all. The world is an infinite world, 
and we shall never exhaust its possibilities ; and infinite or 
no, it is a changing world, so we have to keep growing to 
keep up with it. Thus while we think of a character that 
acts as I have just said, we must always think of it as 
continuing to grow. It not only must be intelligent and 
have the right disposition and the correlative habits, but 
it must have all of these on a growing basis so that it can 
grow as increasing insight shall come, and so that it can 
adapt itself as changes present themselves. 


How Shall We Conceive Character? 


Our problem then is, How shall we as parents and teach- 
ers so manage this child, and the conditions of his life, 
that he will best change into a more desirable character 
along the lines that I have presented to you? First of all, 
How shall we conceive character? For our purposes char- 
acter is the habit basis of conduct. By this I mean habit 
not in the sense of mere outward movement. We can 
also have habits of thinking by which we think in the end 
more accurately, and habits of organizing knowledge by 
which we have available our stores of information. 
Further, we must have habits in accordance with which 
we tend to value certain things above other things. We 
go out to them emotionally, if you wish. And finally, as 
was said earlier, we must have habits of effecting our 
judgments along these lines. Thus when we speak of the 
habit aspect we must include the habits of thinking and 
of feeling, as well as habits of outward behavior, for it 
takes all of these to make character, and they must be 
organized into a whole, each part of which works freely 
and efficiently with each other part. 

When we speak of building character, this habit aspect 
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points the way. The essence of such 
building is learning. Possibly most 
think of books in connection with learn- 
ing, so I give you this further defini- 
tion: learning is conduct that has been 
so acquired that when the time comes 
it carries itself. We wish, thus, desir- 
able habits of thinking, judging, decid- 
ing, and acting so built into us and 
into our children that when the time 
comes each carries itself properly. 
Such judging takes place carefully and 
accurately. The habits of valuing 
elements in the situation should have 
been so built that when the time comes 
the more significant elements are 
chosen and held to and valued above 
the insignificant elements. We wish 
the ways of actual, outward behavior 
to have been so built that when the 
time comes they function. 


How Learning Takes Place 


Let us now go on to consider how 
learning takes place. I have four items 
under this head. The first one is a 
very old one: we do not learn what 
we do not practice. If you wish your 
child to learn anything, he must prac- 
tice that thing. Probably you are 
quite willing to admit this; but more 
people will admit it theoretically than 
will practice it actually. Let me give 
you an instance which might have hap- 
pened, A father has been at work all 
lay in the office and has come home 
tired. Things have not gone well. He 
is a bit irritable, and he wishes after 
dinner to read. While he is reading 
the children playing around make a 
noise. He turns to his wife and says, 
“Can’t you keep these children quiet ? 
I want to read.” 

And his wife then, as mothers do, 
turns to the children and says, “Chil- 


dren, father is tired. He has been 
working hard for us all day. Let’s 


see if we can’t make home just as 
pleasant as possible for him when he 
comes home at night. Let’s play quietly 
so that everybody will enjoy himself.” 
The children think that is fair, and 
they agree to be quiet. 

But you know how they forget. 
After a while they are noisy again, 
and the husband says to the wife, “If 
you can’t make these children keep 
quiet, I can.” The wife speaks to the 
children again, and they again are 
quiet for awhile, and again become 
noisy, This time the husband speaks 
firmly: “Now, children, listen to me. 
Your mother has spoken twice, and 
you have not minded her. I am going 
to speak once. If I hear any more noise 
you go to bed at once. Do you under- 
stand? Any more noise and you go to 
bed at once.” And the children keep 
quiet. 

What I wish to know is, what are 
those children practicing? Are those 
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children practicing consideration for a 
tired father, or are those children prac- 
ticing prudence? I don’t know myself 
what they are practicing, but this I 
do know; if they are practicing pru- 
dence they are not building considera- 
tion. You cannot learn what you do 
not practice. If we wish our children 
to build the finer elements of character 
into their natures, they must practice 
those finer elements. They must prac- 
tice them or they will not be built. 

Now where do we come in? We can- 
not make our children practice what 
we wish. It cannot be managed that 
way, not with the finer things. This 
father can say, “You keep quiet, or you 
go to bed,” and he can enforce that; 
but this father cannot say, “You must 
be considerate of me, or you go to bed.”’ 
He can say it, but he does not thereby 
make them be considerate of him. That 
isn’t the way to effect it. Shakespeare 
said: “The quality of mercy is not 
strained.” So it is with all of the finer 
qualities of character ; they do not come 
of constraint. They must be brought 
out by such a situation as of itself calls 
out these finer aspects of life. This 
means that if our children are to build 
the finer sides of their own characters, 
if they are to build the finer aspects 
of life into their character, then we 
must somehow provide such living for 
them as calls into action these finer as- 
pects of life. We must so show these 
things ourselves and so surround our 
children that their own better possibil- 
ities are called out and given expres- 
$10n. 


We Do Not Learn Everything That We 


Practice 


So much for the first factor in bring- 
ing about learning—we cannot learn 
what we do not practice. The second 
is, we do not learn everything that we 
do practice. Suppose you live in a 
house in which your front door switch 
is down low. Then you move into a new 
house, where the switch is up higher. 

When you first try the new switch 
you practice both right and wrong, 
but you practice wrong more times than 
right. Eventually, however, you learn 
right. How is that? How could you 
practice wrong more often than right 
and yet learn right? This is the ex- 
planation. Whenever we are working 
at anything and some ways meet the 
situation and some don’t, we learn to 
do the ways that meet the case; we 
learn not to do the ways that do not 
meet the case. 

Let us here notice very particularly 
that phrase “meet the case.” Who is 
to decide what meeting the case is? 
It is not the teacher, but the learner. 
The point is, what meets the case for 
the learner. In other words, the child 
learns to do the thing that meets the 
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case as he sees it, and learns not to do 
the thing that does not meet the case 
as he sees it. At times he sees it dif- 
ferently from us, so that not infre- 
quently he learns exactly the opposite 
of what we meant him to learn because 
he learns to do it in the way that meets 
the case for him. 

Let me illustrate that with regard 
to punishment. Suppose a boy has 
done something wrong and his father 
punishes him. Clearly, the boy will 
regret the way it turned out. It does 
not meet the case. But what is it that 
he regrets? What is it that does not 
meet the case? That is the crux to 
the question. If you find out what the 
boy regrets, then you will find out what 
he is learning not to do. If you find 
out what he approves and thinks does 
meet the case, then you find out what 
he is learning to do. If he does in fact 
regret having done wrong, then he is 
learning not to do wrong; but if, on 
the other hand, he doesn’t regret having 
done wrong, and instead regrets only 
having been caught doing wrong, then 
he is learning not to get caught next 
time. It all depends upon what the 
boy regrets. 


Some Learning Has Reverse Results 

We must face the facts. We cannot, 
just by our direct action, effect what the 
child shall learn. On the contrary, 
we may teach him exactly the opposite 
of what we mean to teach him. There 
are people all over this country, grown 
people now, whose parents made them, 
as children, go to church under such 
conditions that they learned—what ? 
Exactly not to go to church, And they 
acted on this learning as soon as they 
had a good chance. Their parents 
meant well, but the church, and the 
way things went on in the church, and 
the whole situation together worked 
out so that to them going to church 
did not meet the case, and they learned 
not to go. 

It is the same way with school. 
There are children all over this coun- 
try learning not to go to school, and 
they will leave school just as soon as the 
law allows. There are many children 
whose relationships to their parents 
are such that they will leave home just 
as soon as circumstances permit. Sad 
to say, we have so managed things that 
we are teaching these children just 
the opposite of what we meant to teach 
them. Mere practice, then, is not suf- 
ficient. It is practice that meets the 
case, and practice that meets the case to 
the learner. - It is this that determines 
what is to be learned. 

It is thus clear from various angles 
that our part in character building is 
indirect. For there are many impor- 
tant things we cannot make the child 
practice; we have to work indirectly 

(Turn to page 526) 
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Making Friends with the Newspapers 


Men of Affairs Have No Excuse to be Shrinking Violets 


OONER or later you will come in 
contact with the press. It may be your- 
self, your family, your business or 
your civic or club activities that “break 
into print.” 

As one who is active in business or 
civic life, you ought to know how to 
deal with reporters. But the fact of 
the matter is that a great percentage 
of the people who are most in need 
of understanding how to maintain 
friendly relations with newspapers are 
the very ones most at sea and mystified 
by the workings of the “Fourth 
Estate.” 

Often a reporter is told, “I hate to 
see my name in print. I don’t want 
you to mention me.” 

That is one of the things noé to say 
when a reporter hunts you out and asks 
you for information. Yet it’s surpris- 
ing the number of people who think 
it’s the thing to do to plead modesty 
when asked for an interview. More 
times than not this attitude is entirely 
sham, and the reporter sees through the 
pretense. He sees more: he realizes 
that the person saying, “I don’t like to 
see my name in print,” probably is a 
rank novice in dealing with newspaper 
men. So the business or professional 
man should not utter this overworked 
expression. 

In the first place a man who is deal- 
ing with the public—a person who has 
any notion at all of assuming a place 
of leadership in the community— 
should welcome the opportunity of be- 
ing quoted by the newspapers. It’s 
nothing to avoid. Indeed it’s most de- 
sirable to be of enough importance to 
gain mention in the daily press. 

In large cities there are many men 
who spend tidy sums each year in the 
employment of personal publicity 
agents. These men want to keep their 
names before the public and they pay 
well to have press agents on the alert 
to any and every opportunity to obtain 
mention for them. Nearly every large 
firm or organization has its press agent 
or “public relations counsel.” 

But I am not urging you to become a 
publicity seeker. I am only concerned 
with giving you some ideas of the best 
manner in which to deal with news- 
paper men. And first of all I want to 
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stress that it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage in your career, whatever it 
may be, to be on good terms with the 
newspapers and to receive favorable 
mention when occasions arise. 

There’s no excuse, therefore for a 
man of affairs to act like a shrinking 
violet when asked for a news item 
about himself or business. Every time 
your name appears in the local papers 
you have one more chance of extending 
your realm of personal influence. The 
more people who have heard of you the 
better. So face the reporter’s questions 
without any false display of modesty. 
Answer his questions as you would a 
friend’s and not as though you were 
submitting to the ordeal of a cross- 
examination on the witness stand. 

In fact a man who is going to deal 
with the public all his life or who will 
undertake services of community 
leadership needs to go further. 

Make Friends with the Newspaper Men 
of Your City 

The newspaper reporters and edi- 
tors of your city may some day prove 
powerful allies to you. It’s a good 
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thing to know the publishers or the city 
editors of your local papers. In 
smaller cities you may know them inti- 
mately and establish close friendships 
with them. 

If you are in a position where you 
can give reporters “tips” on news hap- 
penings, do so at every opportunity. 
. .. Some fifteen years ago when I 
was a “cub” reporter there was one 
minister in town who made it a point 
to give me every item of news he could. 
He would jot down a memorandum 
that so-and-so had suffered an accident, 
that one of his prominent parishioners 
had gone East on business, that a cer- 
tain old lady was critically ill. I knew 
that he was an ever-available news 
source. When things were slack I 
could hunt him out and obtain several 
little stories (every news item, by the 
way, is called a “story”). You won't 
wonder that, as an aspiring young re- 
porter, I appreciated his helpful inter- 
est most thoroughly. He was my 
helper and in return I was his booster 
100 per cent. And so the other minis- 
ters of the town not infrequently won- 
dered why it was that this pastor re- 
ceived such favorable attention from 
the leading local journal. Why were 
his big sermons always reported? Why 
did the important events of his church 
get such splendid publicity? I didn’t 
belong to his particular church. Yet I 
naturally was eager to return his fa- 
vors; I was in closer touch with him. 
He got help from me as a reporter be- 
cause he was a valuable news source. 

Men in all kinds of work can estab- 
lish friendly relations with reporters by 
tipping them off to news whenever pos- 
sible. Try it. Don’t wait until you 
want to get something published in the 
paper or to keep something else out. 


Mistaken Ideas Regarding “Pull” 


Not infrequently I run across per- 
sons who ought to know better, who 
have the mistaken impression that it 
requires “pull” or cash to get news into 
the paper. 

“What would it cost to get this an- 
nouncement on page one?” they'll 
sometimes timidly inquire. 

The answer is: If it’s news, of inter- 
est to the readers—if it isn’t merely 
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out-and-out advertising—then it won’t 
a cent. 

Remember editors and reporters are 
scrambling to get as much genuine 
news in the paper as they can. They 
want legitimate, interesting news every 
bit as much as some people may want 


cost 


to have it published. 

When, therefore, you have an an- 
nouncement you want published, you 
need have no hesitancy in offering it to 
a reporter or city editor. If you know 
none of the newspaper men go directly 
to the city editor; you need no intro- 
Simply tell him what you 
have in mind. If it’s news he will 
welcome you and assign a reporter to 
take the facts. You may have the de- 
tails already jotted down, if you wish, 
but it isn’t necessary. In fact the 
novice in dealing with the press is too 
often prone to write the thing as he 
thinks it should be said and then de- 
mand, “I want this to appear just as 
written.” This is an unreasonable re- 
quest. The newspaper men are trained 
in a journalistic style of reporting 
news. The amateur has a hard time 
writing after the style of well-edited 
papers. It’s the editor’s job to say 
how the item shall appear. Further- 
more don’t say, “I want this headline 
put on it.” Headlines must be written 
to fit the space. The outsider can’t do 
it, even though he may sometimes think 
he could have done better than the 
headline writers. Don’t insist on front 
page space. If the article is worth it, 
you'll probably get all it deserves. Of 
course it is well for you to pay a per- 
sonal visit to the editor if you are in- 
terested in seeing a certain project ob- 
tain good publicity. Your visit may 
serve to call it to his attention more 
forcefully and he may devote space 
more liberally to it. 

A Few Tips 

If it falls to your lot some time to 
keep the papers informed of the activ- 
ities of a civic, social or church organi- 
zation, remember that the first requisite 
of good news is timeliness. After your 
group meets and acts report it to the 
papers as soon as possible. Don’t wait 
a day or so. An editor can’t use much 
of a story, if any, when a report of a 
meeting comes to him a couple of days 
after the session. 

If you are arranging a meeting, ban- 
quet or benefit affair and want to ob- 
tain publicity about it, invite a reporter 
or editor to attend from each local 
paper, present them complimentary 
tickets and reserve them places. 


“Please, Mr. Editor, Keep This Out!” 

And now I come to a sore spot in 
earnest editors’ lives. 

Scarcely a day passes for an editor 
that someone doesn’t call and beg, com- 
mand, threaten or cajole him with the 
old, old plea to “keep it out.” 


duction. 
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Prominent men who are fearful of a 
story’s effect will employ every influ- 
ence and strategy to keep certain hap- 
penings out of the paper. Others will 
storm into the newspaper offices in 
futile attempts to bully the editor into 
leaving out the accounts of court pro- 
ceedings. 

If the pressure to suppress news were 
confined to important stories only, this 
might not be such a bugbear to editors. 
But in a moment’s excitement people 
get queer notions of the fancied harm 
to come from the printing of a certain 
article. . . . I recall an accident that 
occurred in a midwestern state. A 
prominent doctor was driving the auto- 
mobile, accompanied by his wife and 
another man and wife. The auto over- 
turned and the other man’s wife was 
injured. When a reporter called the 
doctor, the physician “went up in 
smoke.” He called the editor, a per- 
sonal friend, and told him that the 
story would “ruin” him. The editor, 
considering the accident news rather 
unimportant and that it could be left 
out without compromising the paper’s 
position, had the report withheld. 


But within the next few days the 
scandal-mongers got busy. It was gos- 
sipped around that the doctor was out 
on a clandestine joy ride with the other 
man’s wife. The story grew with every 
retelling. People would say, “You 
didn’t see anything in the papers about 
it, did you? That was because the 
doc has influence and got it kept out. 
He knew it would blast his reputation.” 
What was an entirely proper pleasure 
ride became distorted into a scandal. 
Afterward I talked to the physician. 

“What a fool I was to get that kept 
out of print,” he admitted. “Right 
after the accident I was thoroughly 
ashamed of it. I thought I would be 
ridiculed for bum driving and brought 
into unpleasant notoriety. If the plain 
facts had been published, there would 
have been no grounds for the lies that 
were circulated.” And true enough, 
often more harm comes when a story is 
suppressed than when the plain facts 
are told. 

Don’t be one of those who pester 
editors with requests to keep stories out 
of the paper. 

The ethics of good journalism 
frowns on the suppression of news. 
The conscientious editor considers it 
his solemn duty to publish all the 
news, regardless of whom it may hit. 

Supposing a newspaper withheld an 
item of news about yourself. The 
chances are that your friends, business 
rivals and others would soon hear of 
the thing. You couldn’t silence or in- 
timidate the wagging tongues. Then 
the readers of your local papers would 
grumble, “That paper is spineless. 
It doesn’t print news that steps on the 
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toes of people with influence. It ‘sells 
out’ to everyone with advertising or 
power.” That paper would soon lose 
the respect of its readers. You see, 
when you ask an editor to withhold a 
story, you are asking him to endanger 
the confidence of the readers in his 
paper’s fearlessness and reliability. 

About 90 per cent of all requests to 
“keep it out” are utterly without merit 
and bring a prompt refusal. 

Ponder well before asking a news- 
paper to violate its principle of pub- 
lishing all the news that’s fit to print. 

But if you should become involved 
in some happening where you feel a 
great deal is at stake, go to the editors 
and talk it over with them frankly. 
Some papers can be influenced through 
the pressure of an advertiser on the 
business manager or publisher. A 
great many other papers wouldn't 
grant the request to suppress legitimate 
news if their biggest advertisers 
threatened to remove every line of 
their advertising. I have worked for 
some independent, fearless papers that 
have on several occasions taken the 
risk of losing advertising accounts 
amounting to several thousand dollars 
annually rather than compromise their 
integrity. But you are entitled to 
present your arguments against publi- 
cation; you may have a strong case 
where a rank injustice would result to 
you from the featuring of certain news. 
You will find the editors reasonable, 
but they most likely will be adamant 
unless you give mighty compelling rea- 
sons or unless it wouldn’t matter much 
to the readers whether the story was 
published or not. 


Always “Shoot Straight” with 
Newspaper Men 

Supposing you are about to close an 
important business deal, but you are 
afraid your plans will be upset if the 
plan is published before consumma- 
tion. The reporters will soon be on 
your trail, no matter how quiet you 
may think you’ve kept your negotia- 
tions. They have an almost uncanny 
knack, at times, of “getting wind” of 
things. But you are anxious to have 
them wait until you’ve completed the 
terms of the transaction. Then don’t 
mislead them; don’t “beat around the 
bush,” or bully and harangue them. 
Shoot straight. 

Under these circumstances your best 
bet is probably to take the reporter into 
your confidence. If you don’t and in- 
stead evade his questions, he will very 
likely keep hunting until he finds other 
sources from which to obtain the de- 
sired information. Therefore if you 
have good reasons for withholding 
announcement, it would pay you to 
confide to the newspaper reporters or 
editors the state of affairs, pointing 

(Turn to page 525) 








Aviation in Canada 


Aircraft is Revolutionizing Progress—Enormous Aid Because 


URING 1928, phenomenal prog- 


ress in aviation was made in Can- 
ada. Nowhere is greater use made of 


aircraft for the development and con- 
servation of natural resources, than in 
Canada. The growth has been a gen- 
eral forward movement, not confined to 
any particular phase, and has the sup- 
port of well-informed public opinion. 
The pioneer efforts of the years im- 
mediately following the Great War are 
now bearing fruit and it is realized to- 
day in Canada, more than ever before, 
how important a factor aviation may 
be in the future growth of the 
Dominion. 

The Province of Ontario established 
in 1923 its own Air Service, after trials 
of fire protection by aircraft in codpera- 
tion with the Dominion Government. 
It now owns and operates 24 aircraft in 
northern Ontario, and maintains a fine 
base at Sault Ste. Marie, divisional 
bases at Sudbury, Orient Bay and 
Sioux Lookout, as well as many sub- 
sidiary stations. The growth of this 
Service is seen in the increase of the fly- 
ing time: 1925—2,760 hours; 1926— 
3,540 hours; 1927—4,861 hours; 1928 
—6,227 hours. The principal func- 
tion of the Ontario 
Air Service is fire 
detection and sup- 
pression, but an in- 
creasing amount of 
forest survey and 
inventory work, 
transportation in 
remote districts, 
and other miscella- 
neous work is being 
done each year. 

In Quebec and 
British Columbia 
a different policy 
has been adopted. 
After codperation 
with the Dominion 
forces in the ex- 
perimental period, 
these governments 
now arrange for 
the flying required 
by their forest and 
other services, by 
contract with com- 
mercial operators. 
All through the re- 


This photo indicates how aviation can aid in commercial development. 
House, Gatineau River Power Company, Chelsea, Quebec. 


of Great Inaccessible Territory 
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moter parts of Quebec, aircraft are 
now used for exploration, forest sur- 
veys, transportation of men and sup- 
plies, and to an increasing extent for 
air photography for mapping. During 
the past five seasons the Government of 
British Columbia has let contracts for 
fire detection patrols in the Kootenay 
Lake district. 


Meets Great Economic Need in Aiding 
Mining 

The chief outlet for the commercial 
flying, other than such government 
contracts, has been the transportation 
of men and supplies to the northern 
mining camps. Here a lucrative busi- 
ness has been developed. In no other 
country has a greater really economic 
use been found for aviation. Journeys 
which formerly took days, and some- 
times weeks or even months to perform, 
are now done in a few hours’ time with 
speed, certainty and comfort, and at a 
real saving in cost in many instances. 
Many districts inaccessible in winter 
can now be easily reached by air. All 
these classes of work are firmly estab- 
lished and are well past the experi- 
mental stage. 


In Western Canada the extent of 
activities may be gauged from the 
fact that during 1928, Western Can- 
ada Airways Limited, of Winnipeg, 
conveyed 1,192,037 pounds of freight 
and express, or more than that carried 
by all operators throughout Canada 
during 1927. The increase in activities 
of other firms in Canada has been in 
proportion. 

Many flights were made during 1928 


that for operating efficiency under 
difficult conditions, initiative and 


resolution, compare with any in the 
history of flying. One instance out 
of many may be quoted to show the 
revolution brought about by aircraft 
in Northern travel. 

This flight was undertaken at the 
request of a Mining Syndicate, for the 
purpose of obtaining information as to 
the conditions under which prospecting 
parties were working. The aircraft 
was a Fokker Universal, with Pratt and 
Whitney “Wasp” engine. 

The trip took forty hours, spread 
over twelve days, covered four thou- 
sand miles, and was completed success- 
fully, without mishap. 

The aircraft left Winnipeg on Au- 
gust 28 and flew to 








Norway House; 
from Norway 
House along the 
Nelson River to 
Jackfish Isles, 
thence to Churchill 
on the Hudson 
Bay; from 
Churchill along 
the shores of the 
Hudson Bay to 
Mistake Bay and 
Corbet Inlet to 


Chesterfield Inlet, 
and west to Baker 
Lake, north of lati- 
tude 64. From 
Baker Lake west 
and south, over the 
Barren Lands fol- 
lowing the course 
of the Dubawnt 
River as far as 
Wholedia Lake; 


west over the 


Photo Courtesy Royal Canadian Air Force 
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Chelsea Dam and Power 


Height of Land to 
(Turn to page 528) 








Common Errors in Highway Economics 


Presenting Economic and Financial Facts of Which the 





General Public is Quite Unaware 


Director, 


EGINNING on page 565 of Tue 
Kiwanis MaGazine for last November 
is a Vigorous attack on the present al- 
leged American policy of building un- 
profitable highways. It is not my 
desire to defend the current highway 
policies of the various states; doubtless 
they are vulnerable at numerous points. 
However, I am interested in having the 
general public know the truth concern- 
ing the economics, particularly the fi- 
nance, of American highways; and I 
want to point out the weakness of a 
number of Mr. Haga’s allegations. 
The mistakes, common in certain cir- 
cles throughout the country, grow out 
lack of information concerning 
very well known in informed 


of a 
tacts 
highway circles. 

First of all, Mr. Haga says: “High- 
ways may be classified according to the 
use that is made of them into the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) Scenic roads to 
parks, lakes and mountains for the 
pleasure seekers and vacationists. (b) 
Speedways across the state for the over- 
land tourists and travelers who are 
primarily interested in getting across 
the state with as much comfort and as 
little loss of time as possible, and (c) 
Market roads constructed primarily for 
the transportation of the products of 
the farms to the railroads or market 
centers.”’ What are the facts? On the 
state highways of Ohio, presumably be- 
longing to Mr. Haga’s second class, 
perhaps in part to his first, the passen- 
ger traffic in 1925 (Report of a Surve) 
of Transportation on the State High- 
way System of Ohio, p. 52) was for 
business purposes to the extent of 55.4 
per cent of the total. Moreover 9.5 
per cent of the total vehicle-mileage 
was by trucks, whereas only 11.2 per 
cent of the total traffic on the township 
roads was by trucks (Ohio Survey, p. 
$0). It is probable (Compare Ohio 
Survey, p. 55) that the heavier loads 
on state highways would off-set the 
lower vehicle-mileage, so that the total 
tonnage hauled by trucks on the “speed- 
ways’ constituted as large a percentage 
of the total traffic as on the alleged 
“farm to market roads.”’ It is of in- 


terest too that 12.4 per cent of the 
passenger and 15.5 per cent of the 
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truck mileage was traveled by farm 
vehicles on these “speedways” (Ohio 
Survey, p. 52). Essentially the same 
situation has been found by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and the 
state highway departments wherever 
exhaustive studies have been made 
(Survey of Transportation on the State 
Highway System of Vermont, pp. 45- 
$2; Survey of Transportation on the 
State Highways of New Hampshire, 
pp. 33-50; A Study of the California 
Highway System, pp. 91-102; Survey 
of Transportation on the State High- 
ways of Connecticut, pp. 67-76; Sur- 
vey of Transportation on the State 
Highways of Pennsylvania, pp. 74- 
80). 

Examination of the accompanying 
tables reveals that the 7.1 per cent 
(78.3 vehicle-miles) of the passenger 
trafic on primary highways which 
represents farm-owned vehicles equals 
almost as much of the total vehicle- 
mileage (107.0) traveled per day on 
the average township highway. If one 
also observes that 52.8 per cent of the 
total 1103.3 vehicle-miles of passenger 
traffic per mile of average state road 
(582.5 vehicle-miles) is composed of 


business traffic, he immediately is 








Ly THE November, 1928, issue of 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, Kv 
wanian Oliver O. Haga of Bose, 
Idaho, and Past Governor of the Utah- 
Idaho District, wrote on “Market 
Roads versus Scenic Roads and Speed- 
ways.” He stated that the last two 
named roads, especially in view of the 
depressed agricultural situation, do not 
render any substantial relief to the 
farmer. 

In this article Mr. Martin answers, 
as he says, “Mr. Haga’s vigorous at- 
tack on the present alleged American 
policy of building unprofitable high- 
ways.” 

In view of the millions of dollars 
spent on roads, the vital interest all 
people have in the question, and the in- 
fluence that Kiwanis clubs can have in 
the future appropriation of funds, Ki- 
wanians are urged to give serious 
thought to these two articles. 
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driven to the conclusion that the busi- 
ness passenger traffic on the “speed- 
ways” is about 23 times the total traffic 
on the township roads. Similar com- 
parisions for the other states may be 
made by the interested reader. A 
casual glance at the tables will reveal 
that Mr. Haga’s classification is a fig- 
ment of the imagination if the states 
for which full information is avail- 
able are fair samples. 

Again Mr. Haga insists—still speak- 
ing for a large uninformed percentage 
of the people—“No doubt much 
thought is given by engineers to the 
grades and construction features, but 
generally little thought is given to ap- 
praising the value of the road from 
the standpoint of the investment made 
by the state of its public funds.” The 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
has just announced that every state 
(the District of Columbia could have 
been added), except two, has made 
traffic censuses to determine, among 
other things, the “value of the road 
from the standpoint of the investment 
made by the state” (Public Roads, 
March, 1929, p. 1). Most of these 
studies have been fairly exhaustive. 
They are, moreover, widely distributed, 
including both Maine and California. 
It is true of course that political con- 
siderations frequently induce the selec- 
tion for improvement of highways 
which ought not to be surfaced ; but the 
net result is the construction of more 
roads of the local type Mr. Haga seems 
to desire, for example, town ,roads 
which in New Hampshire carry an 
average of 27 vehicles a day as com- 
pared with 916 on the state trunk-line 
system. That is, the influence of ul- 
terior motives, where they exist, is in 
the direction of building roads which 
carry less traffic—even less freight or 
less agricultural products—than would 
be carried by the type of highways Mr. 
Haga so vigorously condemns. 

Then Mr. Haga wants to know (1) 
whether our roads are being built for 
the tourists from other states or the 
farmers on the “back forty” and (2) 
whether the benefits accrue to farmers 
when trunk lines are constructed. Let 
us examine these questions in order. 
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On the trunk-line system in New 
Hampshire, 51 per cent of the passen- 
ger and 10.9 per cent of the truck 
vehicle-mileage is traveled by cars 
from other states. In Ohio the corre- 
sponding percentages are, on the other 
hand, 10.2 per cent and 4.7 per cent. 
Figures in other New England States, 
except Maine, approximate those for 
New Hampshire; data for other areas, 
those for Ohio. We are driven to the 
conclusion, then, that, while in small 
scenic states the foreign traffic is a 
large percentage of the total, in most 
of the country the roads are being built 
for and utilized by residents of the 
state. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is authority 
for the statement that the federal gov- 
ernment grants states a subsidy which 
constitutes about the same proportion 
of the total expenditures that interstate 
does of total traffic. In other words, 
taking the country as a whole, the 
states are building for local use and 
the federal government for out-of-state 
tourists. 

As to the value of the trunk-line 
highway to the farmers, the data are 
not so adequate; but they are not 
wholly lacking. Mr. J. G. McKay, 
Chief of the Division of Highway 
Economics of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, testifying before a Congres- 
sional Committee, said that the Bu- 
reau had found by extensive investi- 
gations in Iowa and Wisconsin that 
agricuitural land values are distinctly 
enh: anced by such construction. The 
enhancement extends some four or five 
miles from the road, depending on the 
topographical and economic character 
of the area as well as on the type of 
road. Apparently the farmers near 
local highways, if the construction is 
such as to make year around traffic 
possible, enjoy about the same incre- 
ment in land values as though the road 
were a trunk-line. Now, it must be 
admitted that this method of measuring 
the farmer’s profit from road construc- 
tion is only roughly accurate, but it is 
certainly better than none at all. Build- 
ing trunk-line highways in rural areas 
has often led to road-side marketing, 
which is presumably profitable to the 
tarmer (otherwise he need not change 
from earlier methods). 

The argument concerning the rela- 
tive merits of a pay-as-you-go and 
bonding policy for highway work, 
which Mr. Haga appends to his discus- 
sion apparently as an after-thought, is 
too big a question to enter into in a 
parenthetical aside. It deserves a sepa- 
rate article, not merely a couple of 
paragraphs. It ought to be said, how- 
ever, that, though there is a certain 
logical argument for bonding on the 
ground that each generation should pay 
its own bills, the matter is scarcely so 
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TABLE I 


Amount of Traffic Per Mile of Road on the Local and State Trunk- 
Line ie Highways of Selected States 


























eas Local roads et Primary state roads - 
State Truck-miles | Passenger-miles | Truck-miles | Passenger-miles 
; per mile of per mile of per mile of per mile of 
road road road road 
Conn. 7.99 47.42 | 172.64 | 1002.06 
N. H. 2.34 25.01 50.55 865.54 
Ohio 2.89 22.79 51.36 486.73 
Penn. 3.00 26.00 107.04 1103.31] 
Vt. mh _2.00 | 17.26 _ _ 40.65 _ 661. 16 


Data are for years 1923, 1926, 1925 


, 19 24, said 1926 respective rely. 


They are taken from the traffic surv eys referred to in the text. 


TABLE II 


Passenger Traffic on Certain Primary State Highway | Systeme 


























Per cent of total mileage t1 traveled by _vehicles Phe cai 
State On business | On non-business Owned on Owned in cities 
trips trips farms or villages 

Conn. 33.8 66.2 

N. H. 24.6 75.4 6.1 93.9 

| 

Ohio 55.4 44.6 12.4 | 87.6 

Penn. 52.8 47.2 7.1 92.9 

Vv Vt. 33.7 66.3 10.1. I _ 89. al 








Data are ‘ta years 1923, 1926, 1925 








19 24, and 1926 respectiv aly. 


They are taken from the traffic surveys referred to in the text. 


simple as that. It is entirely possible 
that the next generation may prefer to 
spend its own money. If the history of 
the recent past may be accepted as 
significant, it is not impossible that 
people of the future may find the roads 
we are now building not at all to their 
liking. Many states which constructed 
10-year roads five years ago are finding 
them obsolete at the present time. The 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, for in- 
stance, is having to abandon completely 
certain roadway of that type. Is it 
not entirely possible that highway we 
now consider 10- or 12-year construc- 
tion may prove entirely inadequate to 
meet the needs of society six years from 
now? Raising this question is obvi- 
ously not answering the broader one as 
to the relative merits of bonding and 
building on a cash basis. It is barely 
possible indeed that there is no univer- 
sally acceptable answer to that prob- 
lem. 

Implicit in Mr. Haga’s entire discus- 
sion is a philosophy of economic life 
which seems to me decidedly faulty. It 
is easier to recognize than to state. 
Indeed he does not explicitly state it at 
any point. The following quotations 
may, however, make clear the idea on 
which I am attempting to place my 
fingers. 

“Scenic roads are generally pro- 
moted by the sportsmen and the lovers 
of mountain scenery, who see in the 
construction of such roads added pleas- 











ure and enjoyment during leisure 
hours. It is claimed that such roads 
also serve to advertise the state and 
that they have a value wholly inde- 
pendent of what little use may be made 
of them for commercial purposes. 

“Are not such roads more in the na- 
ture of luxuries and things that add to 
one’s pleasure and enjoyment, and 
should they have precedence over the 
market roads so necessary for the de- 
velopment of our farming sections and 
for the industrial development of the 
states? An improved road from the 
farm to the market instantly shows re- 
turns to the farmer. ... 

“Compared with the scenic routes 
through the mountains the through 
roads handle much more travel and are 
used in part for commercial purposes. 

‘Again the query arises as to the 
economic or commercial value of these 
roads in the bringing of industries and 
settlers to the state or for the develop- 
ment of its resources.... 

“Are not our roads built more for 
the people in the city, for the people of 
leisure, the sportsmen, and the tourists ? 
And are we not overlooking the im- 
portance of better country roads in the 
development of our agricultural re- 
sources...” 

It would perhaps be possible to sum- 
marize the background here by saying 
that the writer—in common with thou- 

(Turn to page 520) 





Airport Development 


What It Means to 


Vice-President-General Manager, Fairfax Airport, Inc. 


speak to 
public today of the develop- 
The aviation industry 
the last years, 
of its fondest sup- 


-T IS. needles to 
American 
ment of the air. 
has within two 
beyond all dreams 
porter Today it takes the attention 
of hundred 


ize of community from the smallest 


grown 


of our citizenry and every 


towns and villages in the Middle- 
Western flying area, to the greatest 
cities of our country. Aviation has 


destroved state lines, removed the ob- 


structions existing between close com- 


munication of peoples in the different 


areas of the United States, and has 
ilready brought the two sides of the 
country much closer together than we 
had ever realized was possible. It has 
made New York within forty-eight 
hours of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, brought New Orleans within 
twelve hours of Chicago and Min- 


neapolis, and connected Portland, 
Maine, and Portland, Oregon, as we 
had dreamed that they would some day 
be « onnes ted. 

The future of aviation is on the 
ground. Aircraft will be designed and 
built, will the oblivion of 
obsolete type, which oblivion has ab- 
sorbed automobiles and railroad equip- 
ment and water craft of various kinds 
in the history of those types of trans- 
portation. Aircraft will be designed 
bigger and faster, simpler in operation 
and safer in operation, as time proceeds 
and as the industry develops. But 
regardless of the type of the airplanes 
that are built, regardless of the power 
of their motors, the speed with which 
they can negotiate the endless horizons 
of the blue, they must have airports on 
which to land and at which to be housed 
and and therein lies the 
development of a new business. 


pass into 


serviced ; 


Three Kinds of Airport Development 


Airport development divides itself 
into kinds: commercial, muni- 
cipal, and private, the technical prob- 
lems of all of which are much the same. 
The municipal airport is based on the 
theory now prevalent in Europe that it 
is necessary for the government or the 
community to subsidize the aviation in- 
dustry and to supply ports for air- 
lines, etc., to operate. Commercial air- 
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port development has only begun in a 


small way in most communities, be- 
cause it is only during the past few 
months that business has begun to re- 


alize the enormous potentiality oft com- 
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mercial development of landing fields 
for all types of aircraft. Private air- 
ports are being constructed only by men 
with unlimited funds who are located 
in an area where reasonably-priced 
land is available for their own private 
use. The private use of airplanes will, 


of course, continue to increase as pro- 


duction of planes increases and the 
price is reduced and the availability of 
licensed plane pilots is simplified. 

We shall deal more particularly with 
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American Business 


Kansas City, Missouri 


the development of commercial air- 
ports, whose activities divide them- 
selves into a number of different phases 
of aeronautical activity. The same 
problems that are found on commer- 
cial airports, are found also, for the 
most part, in municipal operation; ex- 
for the fundamental fact that 
business almost always organizes its 
affairs better than activities organized 
with public funds; and the theory of 
business is that each department must 
be made to pay its own way. 


cept 


Where Airport Revenue Comes from 


The various activities on airports 
from which the airport companies will 
derive revenue, are as follows: 

Transport lines including the care 
and maintenance of ships and servicing 
of the ships as well as the handling of 
passengers and servicing of the passen- 
gers on almost an exactly correlated 
basis to that of service available in 
railroad and steamship terminals. Air- 
ports for the handling of transport 
business must have adequate hangar 
facilities, runways, and other technical 
equipment adequate to handle the 
transport operations of the ships; and 
must have terminal buildings 
equipped with dining facilities, rest 
rooms, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
news stands, check stands, ticket offices, 
and all the additional services includ- 
ing automobile and bus and taxicab 
service to the community or the hotel 
district, Just as is provided for rail 


also 


passengers. 

The flying services must also be 
cared for, in that many companies are 
springing up all over the country with 
airplanes available for charter trips 
from one city to another or from one 
side of the continent to the other to 
expedite business, to save the lives of 
the people in the transportation of 
doctors, medicines, and other necessary 
things of such nature; and for general 
social flying purposes and business use. 
Flying services must have hangars and 
facilities for the care of their ships, and 
must have offices for the sales and ad- 
vertising of their services, in order 
that they may be expedited and ins 
creased, 

(Turn to page 526) 




















Code of Ethics for Radio 


Stations to Work with Better Business Bureau to Eliminate Misrepresentation 


L. seems to me that Kiwanis should 
be particularly gratified to observe the 
Code of Ethics recently adopted by the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
in Chicago, for the principles of Ki- 
wanis are maintained in its every arti- 
cle. As I see it, the purpose of this 
code is to protect the listening public 
and all legitimate business against 
fraud and deception in its every form. 

The second principle of Kiwanis, 
condemning such sharp practices as 
slandering competitors, and glowing 
promises which cannot be fulfilled, 
which strives to eradicate not only un- 
lawful forms of unfair competition, 
but also those countless questionable 
weapons of deception which cannot be 
proven unlawful—has been gloriously 
upheld in the adoption of this code of 
ethics. 

Radio broadcasters at this confer- 
ence were most insisteit upon some 
tangible rule which would prevent any 
radio station from either knowingly or 
unknowingly becoming party to mis- 
leading anyone as to the true value or 
worth of an article or service whose 
sponsors might be using radio as a 
means of reaching the buying public. 
Recognizing the incipient danger from 
this source, the following code of ethics 
was adopted to combat and prevent 
any possible attempt to deceive or de- 
fraud via radio. 

Radio is rapidly taking its place be- 
side the daily newspaper in homes 
throughout the country. Because of 
the great improvement in the technical- 
ities of broadcasting and the resultant 
growth of radio as a medium to reach 
the entire world, it naturally followed 
that the quack and the charlatan 
thought he saw here an opportunity to 
“ooze” his way into the homes of the 
nation. In many instances he had been 
barred from using the United States 
mails, and very frequently his offer- 
ings would not stand the inspection of 
the censors of advertising for the daily 
press. He was, therefore, doubly anx- 
ious to possess himself of this seem- 
ingly uncensored lane of publicity. He 
was willing to pay any price for the 
use of radio stations, because such an 
opportunity to reach the public meant 
new life-blood for his nefarious quack- 
ery. These frauds were not limited to 
any one kind of business, and this hope 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


apparently sprung simultaneously in 
the breasts of quack medicine promo- 
ters, fake real estate dealers, promo- 
ters of worthless securities, gyp furni- 
ture and clothing establishments, sani- 
tariums and all manner of fly-by-night 
operators. 

However, it was not for long that 
this type of nuisance came into our 
homes through our radio receivers. 
The charlatan has reckoned without 
his host, for in almost every instance 
radio broadcasters, once cognizant of 
his real purpose, refused him an op- 
portunity to use their stations in his 
campaign to bring dollars into his own 
purse and disappointment, often trag- 
edy, into the lives of his victims. 

In the early days of broadcasting 
radio stations soon recognized the great 
possibilities of radio as an advertising 
medium. They likewise saw almost 
immediately that the vast audiences of 
listeners soon grew to know what could 
be expected from certain radio stations, 
and that care must be exercised if any 
station desired to remain a “favorite” 
station. It was learned’ that every 
listener-in who was deceived or misled 
through any broadcast program in- 
cluded the station in his indictment of 
the deceiver, and the radio stations be- 
came aware of the urgent need to pro- 
tect themselves as well as their listeners 
against the firm or individual who 
would misuse broadcasting privileges. 

Experience has shown that it takes 
considerable effort to break down the 
wall of resistance erected by broken 
faith and lost confidence, and radio 








HE action which culminated in 

the accompanying code of princi- 
ples adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Radio Broadcasters was started 
by the author of this article early last 
spring, he then being chairman of the 
Chicago Advertising Council, after the 
matter of objectionable radio advertis- 
ing had been brought to his attention 
by Chicago broadcasters. The com- 
mittee which worked on the subject 
was headed by William J. Clark, radio 
editor of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can. William S. Hedges, radio editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, is president 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. —Editor. 
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President, Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago 


broadcasters resolved that they would 
do everything in their power to prevent 
the erection of such a wall against 
radio broadcasting. So, it was not any 
reform movement which led these 
pioneers in our giant baby advertising 
industry to take a definite stand against 
fraud in radio broadcasting, but rather 
a realization of the fact that they could 
not afford to risk the loss of confidence 
and good will of the public. By the 
adoption of this code of ethics, radic 
broadcasters have lined themselves up 
with the growing army of modern busi- 
ness men who know that consumer 
confidence is all-important to their suc- 
cess and who realize the real dollar and 
cents value of good will. 

The adoption of and adherence to 
this code of ethics will do much to ce- 
ment the esteem with which radio broad- 
casting is regarded by the homes and 
honest advertisers of the nation—for 
it is a definite stand against fraud and 
for honest and decent business princi- 
ples. 

STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR 
BroaDCASTERS 

The standards of practice and basis 
of relationship for radio stations, as ap- 
proved by the Chicago broadcasters, 
follows: 

“1. Station directors should keep 
alive to the fact that all broadcasting 
is listened to by all members of the 
family circle and that nothing should 
be broadcast that is in poor taste, em- 
barrassing, or offensive when heard by 
all members of the family. 

“2. This radio station agrees to re- 
frain from doing or saying anything 
which might bring any accepted form 
of advertising into disrepute. 

“3. This radio station agrees to a 
just respect and consideration for com- 
petitors, avoiding derogatory state- 
ments regarding the advertising, adver- 
tisers, equipment, quality of programs, 
etc., of others. 

“4. This radio station agrees to the 
policy of clearly indicating to listeners 
the source and purpose of all commer- 
cial advertising matter broadcast. 

“5, All material used by this sta- 
tion in the furtherance of the interests 
of any commercial institution using 
the service of this station shall be 
accurate and truthful. 

(Turn to page 529) 








Navy Day Observed in United States 


The Navy Aids in Development of Industrial Progress 


By LIEUT. FLOYD F. FERRIS, U.S. 


N October the twenty-seventh, 
1858, was born one of the most out- 
standing men of recent times—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. As President of the 
United States, he proved himself to 
be an outstanding promoter of peace, 
both by his consummation of the Russo- 
Japanese Peace Treaty of 1905 and 
by virtue of his up-building of the 
American Navy. His unshaken belief 
in an adequate naval and national de- 
fense was directly responsible for our 
Navy taking a place in the front ranks 
of the leading maritime nations. 

For this reason, the Navy League of 
the United States has set aside the an- 
niversary of Roosevelt’s birth as the 
most fitting day for the national ob- 
servance of Navy Day. And since its 
inception in 1922, Navy Day has been 
steadily growing in importance and 
consequence, until this year it is an in- 
disputable fact that more people are 
learning about and thinking of their 
country’s Navy than ever before. 

Briefly, Navy Day is the Navy’s 
day “at home”; the Navy’s big annual 
reception to those for whom the Navy 
has its being. And the reason for such 
an observance is because the Navy is 
anxious for the citizens throughout the 
country to learn more about their 
“First Line of Defense.” Navy Yards, 
Shore Stations, Naval Training Sta- 
tions hold “open house” to all who wish 
to learn more of their varied activities. 
Naval Reserve organizations through- 
out the country take this opportunity 
of acquainting the citizens in their lo- 
calities of their work and accomplish- 
ments in maintaining a valuable reser- 
voir of trained men. Insofar as prac- 
ticable and when appropriations and 
employment schedules permit, ships of 
the Navy are sent to various coastal 
towns and cities from Maine, through 
the Gulf to Puget Sound, and these 
battleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
destroyers, submarines and auxiliary 
vessels are put at the disposal of those 
seeking information and knowledge of 
the many intricacies of a modern naval 
ship. So Navy Day is a day set aside 
for the purpose of allowing and en- 
couraging the people of the Nation 
to become closer to their Navy by 
the simple expedient of knowing more 
about it. 


Kiwanis and Navy Have Much 
in Common 

Kiwanis International has a 
deal in common with our present-day 
Navy. Kiwanis, built up of clubs 
throughout the country, has its com- 
mittees and officers called International 
trustees. The Navy, composed of ships 
which are each a floating unit of com- 
mand and activity, is governed by the 
Navy General Board and its national 
heads. In addition the membership of 
every Kiwanis club is composed of one 
or two representatives of nearly every 
conceivable classification of present-day 
business and profession. The personnel 
of the Navy is, of necessity, maintained 
from those skilled in many vocations. 
And the Navy of today is becoming 
more and more highly technical. Ex- 
perts in their line, from command 
through the specialization of doctors, 
dental surgeons, disbursing and supply 
officers, civil and marine engineers, 
chaplains, naval designers and con- 
structors, highly trained aviators, radio 
operators, mechanics, machinists, car- 
penters, coppersmiths, and down to 
such establishments as electrical experi- 
mental stations, optical laboratories, 
and fuel-oil testing plants. It is in- 
deed a large organization and every- 
one in it is working for the same gen- 
eral ideal as is expressed in either one 
or both of the two primary objects of 
Kiwanis ; the Navy and Kiwanis Inter- 


great 


national are shooting at the same 
target. 


TWO PRIMARY OBJECTS OF KIWANIS 


“(1) To develop by precept and 
example a more intelligent, aggres- 
sive, and serviceable citizenship. 
(2) To codperate in creating and 
maintaining that sound public opin- 
ion and high idealism which make 
possible the increase of righteous- 
ness, justice, patriotism, and good 
will.” 

When the words “Naval Appropri- 
ations” are used, the vast majority of 
citizens immediately think only of the 
money spent in cruising ships, ex- 
pended in target practice, or used in 
training sailors. They too infre- 
quently stop to consider the Navy’s 
participation in the constant improve- 
ments in science, industry, and present- 
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day inventions and developments. Mr. 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air, has recently 
completed his 15,000-mile tour of in- 
spection. He says: “Before I took this 
office, I was a plain business man, like 
millions of others in America. I looked 
at things with the eye of a business 
man as I inspected the activities of the 
peace-time Navy. I was astounded at 
some of the things I learned.” 


Peace-time Development 

Secretary Jahncke learned that in 
Alaska a group of Naval aviators are 
now making, for the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior, an aerial 
photographic mosaic map of from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 square miles of practi- 
cally undiscovered regions. He re- 
ports, “This map has already more 
than justified what it is costing.” Mr. 
Jahncke saw the old station-ship at 
Honolulu, the ex-U.S.S. “Chicago.” 
He was told that, when the “Chicago” 
was built, only England could then 
make steel armor plates large and 
heavy enough, but that Mr. Carnegie 
developed rollers big enough to handle 
the job, and that was the beginning 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation. The 
newly-appointed secretary learned that 
the Navy, working on the problem of 
ventilating its ships, had developed the 
ventilation system by which large thea- 
ters and mines are today supplied with 
air. The Navy’s need for furniture 
that was light and strong and would 
not splinter, has been directly respon- 
sible for the great steel furniture and 
office equipment of today. The fifty- 
one radio-compass stations maintained 
by the Navy and manned by naval 
personnel, furnish over three thousand 
radio bearings each month, free of cost, 
to ships at sea regardless of whether 
the ships are trans-Atlantic liners, car- 
go ships, or coastwise steamers. 

The Navy’s prominent part in the 
development in heavier-than-air and 
lighter-than-air craft is well known. 
The Navy was first to establish radio 
communication between airplane and 
shore and ship. 

The all-metal dirigible is a recent 
and interesting outgrowth of the 
Navy’s air-mindedness. Many other 
instances might be elaborated upon, 

(Turn to page 524) 
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HEN I drive from Washington to my place in 

the country, I ride on a cement highway, passing 

hot dog, cigarette and gasoline signs instead of 
scenery until I reach Honeysuckle Lane where I turn off 
on a gravel road traveled only by us farmers. 

In season the honeysuckle, the laurel, the locust and the 
dogwood stick inquiring fragrant blossoms into the windows 
of my car. I must drive carefully lest I run over a baby 
rabbit, a flirting-tailed squirrel, a quail or a woodcock, a 
homing flivver or a farm wagon. 

Several side roads turn off Honeysuckle Lane. At the 
junctures stand groups of rural free delivery boxes like 
friendly country folks watching the cars go by. Wearing 
their names, like Kiwanians at a convention, makes them 
easy to get acquainted with. 

This summer I decided I wanted to know these neighbors 
of mine. I successfully scraped an acquaintance with all 
of them except Pete Montague. I never saw a name on a 
mail box that intrigued me so much. The combination of 
Pete, the most democratic name on earth, and Montague, 
the ritziest cognomen ever worn by man, made me want 
to find out if he was the jolly good fellow Pete would indi- 
cate or the high hat chap that Montague suggested. 

I started out to see Pete three times. Once I came across 
an old cotton-headed colored man and his funny little 
gopher of a grandson planting “terbacker” and stopped to 
talk, only to find that they were hurrying to get the plants 
in before a rain, so I planted tobacco with them all after- 
noon and we beat the shower. 

Another time I started to see Mr. Montague I found some 
raspberries and some chiggers growing in the same place 
and got a lot of both. The chiggers kept me so busy 
scratching that I forgot Mr. Montague for ten days. Had 
he proved dignified, I couldn’t bow from the hips and 
scratch my legs at the same time, could I? 

A week later I took Nip and Tuck and set out to make 
this man’s acquaintance. The pups are fine for establishing 
cordial relations with strangers. They rush at them, bark- 
ing like the “Hounds of the Baskervilles,” and finish up by 
wagging their stub tails ingratiatingly. This always gives 
me a chance to speak. 

I walked a mile or more, the pups sniffing at everything 
while I pried into the bushes looking for birds’ nests, wild 
fruit or whatever. We came to the nicest little creek I 
ever saw. It chuckled along under the bridge like a fat 
man at a picnic. 

I decided to get a drink and worked my way around the 
end of the bridge to the foot-high bank. Lying down on my 
stomach I tried to reach the water with my mouth. As I 
could not quite make it, I curled my legs over my back, 
knowing and hoping that I might fall in the creek. I over- 
played my hand! 

I went all the way over, rubbed my face in the muddy 
bank and fell full length on my back in the stream! The 
pups thought it great fun, frolicked in the water around 
me and barked excitedly. I lay on my back in the water 
and laughed long and loud. The puppies added to the 
din so that I did not hear the thud of a horse’s hoofs until 
they hit the planks of the bridge. Then I !ooked up to see 


in a buggy a sour-faced man in funereal black sitting beside 
a still more sour-faced woman. 

“Drunk!” said the man. “Disgusting!” said the woman. 
This struck me as still funnier. Being a bit hysterical 
anyway, I laughed yet louder as they drove on. 

A wet man and two wet dogs wended their way home- 
ward. En route we met Leonard. When I described the 
couple, Leonard said: “That would be Pete Montague and 
his woman.” 

I explained the incident and told him that they thought 
I was tight. Leonard asked: “Are ye?” 

I meditated over this as I went home and then lied to my 
wife. I told her I tripped on a vine and fell into the creek! 
I was ashamed of the schoolboy in me which made me take 
the chance, knowing I was likely to fall into the water! 
I was ashamed to have her know what a kid I am! 

Bill Stickeler was christened Gaston Stickeler, but he 
joined up with the Marines and at Chateau Thierry 
laughed his way into a fight and a German bullet which cut 
a gash across his forehead. He was re-christened “Bill” by 
the leathernecks because he wouldn’t quit fighting, and 
“Gaston” was inappropriate for a fighting guy. 

When there was no other fighting in prospect he joined 
the staff of Kiwanian William J. Burns and began detect- 
ing around Washington, although he hasn’t a derby hat, 
flat feet, a black mustache, a dark lantern or a gun. I 
tell you these things to show that he would be classified 
as hard-boiled. 

He sat on my veranda and read a love story in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. When he reached the happy ending, 
two or three big tears rolled down Bill’s cheeks. He looked 
up at me and then at the cigarette in his hand. 

“Some smoke got in my eyes!” he lied, sniffling like a kid! 

A Kiwanis friend half across the continent had a bit of 
trouble. I heard of it and wrote him a letter. The letter 
was so sentimental I almost tore it up. But I sent it. 

This morning I got a two-page typewritten letter from 
him which choked me all up! It was so full of appreciation 
of what he called my kindly act that I almost cried about 
it! My wife came along as I read it and asked me a ques- 
tion. Hastily I lighted a cigarette to gain time lest she 
notice that I was husky-voiced. 

As a kid in Boyville, I learned it was “sissy” to cry or 
to show sentiment! Darned fools that we are, we carry 
that inhibition into our manhood and pretend to be stoics 
when the sweetest thing in our lives is the sentiment, love, 
friendship and sympathy we idiotically try to hide! 

We do kind things and are ashamed. We take out some 
little under-privileged kids and get choked up over them 
and hide it. We speak of God in the highest terms but 
never own up to the love and veneration we have for Him! 
We wave our hands as nonchalantly as a Murad smoker 
and consign all sentiment to women and children! 

We are a bunch of dumb-bells, you and I! If we don’t 
watch out we will get as hard-boiled as we pretend to be. 
I am never going to resist another impulse to be sentimen- 
tal. The next time I see a sad movie I am going to cry 
right out loud and be led out by an indignant usher! And 
if he, like Pete Montague, thinks I am tight, I shan’t care! 
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Paying the Teacher His Due 


Are They Getting Enough? 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


HE assertion is sometimes made 


when compared with protessionally 


and not one merely affecting the 


that the teacher is overpaid. What is qualified people, but the inequality now _ teacher. 

the ground for such a belief? We _ is not so great as it was before the war. Unfair comparisons are often made 
have never seen a teacher rolling in In some of the larger cities, teachers’ by those who begrudge the teacher a 
wealth; he is lucky if he rolls in a_ salaries are approaching a professional living wage. They claim the short 
Ford. Teachers are seldom found re- level. The majority of classroom day, the long week-end (as compared 
siding in wealthy neighborhoods, and_ teachers in elementary schools of cities with business), the frequent holiday 
their clothes are not evidence of an over 100,000 in population, are receiv- vacations, and the summer months are 
inflated bank account. Teachers over- ing salaries of $2000 or more, and the circumstantial evidence that the teacher 
paid? It must be something new! majority of high school teachers are draws his salary for part-time work. 


Let's look into it. 

At the close of the war in 1918, the 
teaching profession was in a bad way 
At that time the average 
in the public 
This low average 
wage, plus the dollar’s loss in buying 


economically. 
salary paid 
schools was $635. 


teachers 


power, caused thousands of teachers to 
leave the schoolroom and enter other 
lines of work. The number of recruits 
in schools preparing teachers was en- 
tirely too few to meet the great de- 


receiving salaries above $2600. 
Another statement sometimes made 
by laymen is that teachers’ salaries 
should be cut. They reason that in 
order to lower school taxes, the biggest 
item in the school budget—teachers’ 
salaries—must be cut. They know 
that teachers are getting more than 
they were ten years ago, but they are 
probably unaware that indiscriminate 
increases are not being made today. It 
is true that increases in teachers’ sala- 


Even a slight investigation would 
prove this a fallacy. A teacher may 
be seen on the street soon after school 
is dismissed, or in attendance at an 
occasional bridge or tea, but generally 
much of his time after school is occu- 
pied with professional duties such as 
the individual instruction of backward 
pupils, the preparation of next day’s 
lessons, attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings, or special study now universally 
required of those who would advance in 


mand. In order to check migration ries are being made, but it is by means the teaching profession. With in- 
from the profession and to get sufficient of salary schedules carefully worked creased pay for the teacher has come 
recruits, it was necessary to have gen- out and preceded by a thorough survey increased obligation. Each year the 


eral and rapid increases in salaries. 
These took the form of “flat increases,” 
usually covering all types of teachers. 

By 1926, the average salary of 
teachers in public schools in the United 
States had risen to $1277, still a long 
way from a munificent wage, but at 
least not hopeless, as was the $635 
average salary of 1918. 

During this period between 1918 and 
1926, while the teachers’ average salary 
increased from $635 to $1277, the av- 
erage income of all gainfully occupied 
persons in the United States mounted 
from $1386 to $2010. Teachers are 
still underpaid when compared with 
workers in general, and particularly 


of the whole situation. 

The procedure is somewhat like this. 
Careful specifications are set up as to 
the type of teacher desired to fill each 
kind of position, and then facts are 
assembled to indicate the amount of 
compensation necessary to recruit and 
hold teachers of the type specified. The 
factors which make for efficient service 
in the classroom, particularly as they 
are related to the economic compensa- 
tion received, are being discovered. 
Out of this work, a science of teacher 
salary scheduling is being evolved. 
Community after community is recog- 
nizing that the problem of the proper 
pay for teachers is a community affair 


school calls for teachers with greater 
capacity and with better training. 

The table on this page indicates that 
the average salary paid the elementary 
school teacher in our large cities, 100,- 
000 in population, increased from 
$2008 in 1927 to $2063 in 1929, and 
the average salary for the high school 
teacher for the same time rose from 
$2583 to $2680. As business men, 
what do you think of that for an in- 
crease in pay? What business firm 
would pat itself on the back for giving 
a good stenographer a raise of $55 dur- 
ing two years of service, or a conscien- 
tious secretary $97? No! Teachers 
are not receiving big salaries even yet! 
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Developing Club Singing 


All Men Who Can Talk Can Sing 


By WILLIAM WOODHOUSE 


Song Leader, Kiwanis Club of Trenton, New Jersey 


T is well for Kiwanis that it is de- 
voting more time to singing, for many: 
reasons, but two in particular ; first, for 
the good of Kiwanis generally, and 
second, for the social, mental and 
physical well-being of Kiwanians. 

You can preach the gospel of Ki- 
wanis quicker, better and more abid- 
ingly through song which breathes the 
spirit of Kiwanis than by the aid of 
floods of splendid oratory or the use of 
barrels of printer’s ink in the shape of 
treatises upon it, no matter how finely 
composed. Tell a man a thing and he 
may forget it. Let him sing it to tunes 
which he likes and it will stick. The 
hymns of the church are remembered 
after the finest sermons are gone be- 
yond recall. The sentiment of song 
can sway armies, peoples, nations. He 
who wrote that he cared not who made 
a nation’s laws if he could but write 
its songs, knew well of what he was 
writing, and anybody who has seen men 
take new interest in Kiwanis luncheons, 
through the simple exercise of spirited 
song, knows beyond all peradventure 
just what song can do and is doing. It 
is well that Kiwanis is giving more 
attention to this powerful influence of 
song. 

Let us start with the general proposi- 
tion that all men who can talk, can 
sing. 

Oh yes; I know. You doubt it. But 
keep this in mind—we are not now dis- 
cussing the science of music nor the 
art of singing, but club singing just 
for the sheer fun of it. Yet let any 
man tell his fellows that if they can 
talk they can sing, and he’s bound to 
get the gentle ha! ha! He may get 
some friendly derision, and is certain 
to get a lot of skepticism. More than 
one of his hearers will think, and most 
likely say: “I'd like to see him make 
me sing,’ and he says it because he 
thinks that in order to sing he must 
have some special gift for it, in which, 
by the way, he is happily mistaken. 
We'll try to show before we get 
through, that song is for everybody. 

Does any man consider speech, hear- 
ing or sight, as special gifts? Gifts, 
yes; but since nearly all of us have 
them, not special gifts. Does a man 





call himself blind because his vision 
is not of the best? Or deaf because 
his hearing is impaired? Or dumb be- 
cause he may stutter? (By the way, 


; Was 
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ever hear a man stutter when singing ? 
You never did, and in that truth lies 
the cure for the stuttering habit.) Men 
even talk badly without feeling that 
speech is imperfect. But let us go 
farther. 

You who read this do not have to be 
a trained vocalist before you can sing. 
You own vocal cords. You use them 
in speech—and all other vocal effort. 
There are no others—certainly not one 
set for talking and another for singing. 
What you use in speech you can use in 
song. You may never sing well. Most 
men do not talk well, either. You may 
not be able to “carry a tune,” well, 
but that is more a matter of defective 
ear than of voice. And if you don’t 
sing well, what of it? Your vocal 
faults in talking, don’t worry you, even 
if you know of them (and you proba- 
bly don’t), unless they interfere with 
your business. Vocal faults never 
prevent your talking; then don’t let 
them keep you from singing. Whether 
you sing well or not ,you can get a lot 
of fun out of it, if your song leader 
knows his business. 
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If you are stil] a doubter, think a bit. 
Did you ever hear a crowd—an un- 
trained crowd—sing badly? You never 
did, but take that crowd apart, one by 
one, and nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand will tell you 
that he or she is not a singer. More- 
over, crowds sing in tune. I have 
heard many crowds sing but I never 
heard one sing out of tune. Take 
heart, therefore, O ye of little faith. 
You can sing if you will to sing. 
Whether you sing like a bird, be it 
nightingale or crow, is of lesser impor- 
tance. The big thing is to sing. Make 
the effort. Go to it. Forget self and 
enter into the fun of it. It doesn’t 
matter though you growl a bass or just 
drone it out. Whatever you can do, 
do. We need the growled bass for a 
foundation, and an organ without its 
diapason is a sorry thing, while a bag- 
pipe without its drone simply would 
not be a bagpipe, for it needs the 
“drone” as well as the “chanter.” 

It comes, then, as a matter of course, 
to this: 

Every voice in a club can do some- 
thing for the general good of the club’s 
singing—for the good time to “be had 
by all,” and the social welfare of Ki- 
wanis, as well as the “gayety of na- 
tions,” as it were. 


The Physical Good of Singing 


This aspect is rarely stressed, yet is 
tremendously important. You cannot 
sing and be a grouch, nor be a grouch 
and sing. Song lifts the spirits; adds 
zest to life. The very act of singing 
demands increased breathing. The 
more we breathe, the more oxygen gets 
into the lungs: the faster the blood 
courses through your veins, the purer it 
becomes. The better the blood, the 
greater the life. 

Singing together induces good fel- 
lowship to the nth degree. It obliter- 
ates troubles and helps one to laugh 
at them, if they continue. It clears 
the brain and it is an actual fact that 
it can cure indigestion. Singers aren’t 
dyspeptic. It’s a sure cure for the 
blues, and as the foe to morbidity it 
has every other remedy backed off the 

(Turn to page 524) 
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Kiwanis Genealog oy 


Genealogical research has never appealed to me either as 
pastime or as a permanent job. Recently I did struggle 
with dusty genealogical tomes and bear with the “peculiari- 
ties’ of the librarian of a genealogical department in a 
library long enough to establish my position as a Son of 


the American Revolution. I was gratified to find the limbs 
of the family tree so far as I needed to climb them free 


but even that would not induce me 


I had had quite 


from any “skeletons,” 
to spend more time in such tree-climbing. 
enough of that sort of thing. 

is different. 


But Kiwanis genealogy I delight to trace the 


genealogical lines of our Kiwanis clubs. Have you ever 
looked up the genealogy of your club? If not, do it with- 


out delay. Many suggestions arise from such a study. 

The Pacific-Northwest District recently prepared a 
Genealogical Tree of that district. I hope more districts 
will prepare such exhibits, because the study will be inter- 
esting and suggestive. I am including on this page a 
copy of the Pacific-Northwest District Genealogical Tree. 
Research fails to show the sponsoring limbs responsible 
for eleven of the clubs but did secure the facts given in the 
chart which shows the line of birth of all other clubs in the 
district to August 1, 1929. 

A study of this Kiwanis District Genealogical Tree will 


Gen -alogical Tree—Pacifie-Northwe 


85 Clubs 


show that all the original eleven clubs have had Kiwanis 
club children. These clubs in the Pacific-Northwest are to 
be congratulated that none have suffered from sterility. 
The Portland club has had the largest immediate family, 
being directly responsible for twelve clubs. This club has 
also eight club grandchildren. Seattle has six club chil- 
dren, five club grandchildren, four club great-grandchildren 


and one club great-great-grandchild. Tacoma makes a 
remarkable showing with five club children, three club 


grandchildren, three club great-grandchildren, two club 
great-great-grandchildren, twoclub great-great-great-grand- 
children and one club great-great-great-great-grandchild. 

Look up the genealogical tree of your club. If your club 
has no club children as yet see what is the matter. Remem- 
ber there is to be no birth control in Kiwanis regardless of 
what your views may be otherwise. 

Get busy! See that your Kiwanis club tree has a goodly 
number of club limbs—from children to great-great- 
great-great-great-grandchildren, ad infinitum. Let Kiwanis 
multiply. 





st District 


Aug. 1, 1929 
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Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1928 


II. Astoria, Oregon, Wins in Silver Division 


Preface 

HE Kiwanis Club of Astoria, Ore- 

gon, was chartered August 2, 1919, 
the first service club organized in the 
city, and by far the largest and best. 
For a number of years our nearest club 
where attendance could be made up 
was Portland, Oregon, 105 miles away. 
Many times our members in those days 
made a special trip to Portland, driv- 
ing 210 miles, to make up attendance. 

During 1928, through our efforts, 
Kiwanis clubs were built at Seaside 
and Clatskanie, twenty and forty miles 
away, which makes it easier to keep 
the attendance record good. Hence, 
during the year 1928, while we enter- 
tained only 67 visiting Kiwanians, our 
members, in the aggregate, made 381 
visits to other Kiwanis clubs. 

We began the year with 78 active 
members, and while 1928 was an un- 
usually bad year in Astoria, financially, 
we closed the year with 93 active mem- 
bers. Our Board of Directors meets 
every Wednesday noon. During the 
year the Board held fifty regular meet- 
ings, the exceptions being the week of 
the district convention and the week 
of the International convention. 

It has been our endeavor to give 
every member some Kiwanis work to 
do, and in that we think we have suc- 
ceeded fairly well. It is with consider- 
able pride that we make this report of 
our principal activities for 1928. All 
the statements herein made are borne 
out by our records. 

I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Activities: 

At the beginning of the year the club 
sent to all members a questionnaire 
asking suggestions as to continuing 
activities, and special activities for the 
year. Many good suggestions were re- 
turned. Selected four continuing 
activities in addition to those we al- 
ready have. 

Agriculture: 

Held luncheon at County Fair dur- 
ing County Fair Week. Fifty-five 
farmers were guests of the club, and 
a farmers’ program was presented. 

Entertained thirty-three boys and 
girls, representatives from various 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the County, 
Pig Clubs, Potato Clubs, Sewing 
Clubs, etc., some of the boys and girls 
driving eighty miles to attend the meet- 


ing. 


Astoria Americanization. Council: 

Coéperated with the work of the 
Astoria Americanization Council, in 
which Kiwanis has a membership. Five 
years ago the Kiwanis club organized 
the Council, composed of forty-four 
patriotic organizations, and a Kiwa- 
nian was elected president. He has 
been president ever since. Three pub- 
lic meetings were held during the year, 
during which Certificates of Naturali- 
zation were presented to sixty new 
citizens. 


Astoria Chamber of Commerce: 

Practically all of our members are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
A Kiwanian was vice-president in 1928, 
another Kiwanian was secretary, and 
four other Kiwanians were members 
of the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber. In December a Kiwanian was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce for 1929. 

Coéperated with the Chamber of 
Commerce in organization of Associ- 
ated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Lower Columbia District. 

Coéperated with the Chamber of 
Commerce in organization of the Clat- 
sop County Chamber of Commerce, 
and an Astoria Kiwanian is at the 
head of this organization. 

Joined with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro clubs in en- 
tertaining seventy officers of the Ore- 
gon National Guard, in camp near 
Astoria. Eighty Kiwanians present. 

Codperated with Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro Clubs in en- 
tertaining officers and men of the Brit- 
ish cruiser “Despatch,” on a good-will 
voyage around the world. 

Coéperated with the Chamber of 
Commerce in trip to Ilwaco, and sev- 
eral other outlying districts. 


en 

This is the second of the Efficiency 
Contest reports to be published. The 
reports of Modesto, California, and 
Benicia, California, winners in the 
Blue and W hite Divisions, respectively, 
will be published in succeeding tissues 
of the Magazine. These reports cover 
the period from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1928. The awards were made 
at the Milwaukee Convention. The 
reports were submitted by the Special 
Committee on Efficiency Contest, of 
which Mr. C. Pinkney Jones of Scran- 


ton, Pennsylvan:2, was chairman. 
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Astoria Boy Scouts: 

A Kiwanian is chairman of the local 
Boy Scout Council, and seven other 
members of the Council are Kiwanians. 

Several Kiwanians made auto trip 
to Camp Meriwether to inspect Boy 
Scout Summer Camp, driving 180 
miles. 

Astoria Community Chest: 

A Kiwanian was Chairman of the 
Community Chest Committee during 
1928, and two other Kiwanians were 
on the Committee. Thirty-eight Ki- 
wanians assisted in drive for funds for 
Community Chest. 

Paid pledge of $100.00 to Astoria 
Community Chest for 1928, and 
pledged $100.00 for 1929. This is a 
continuing activity. 

American Red Cross: 

A Kiwanian has been President of 
the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross for four years, and there are 
three other Kiwanians on the Board. 

Donated to American Red Cross 
$25.00 for Florida relief, and $18.00 
for Christmas bags for soldiers. 
Baseball: 

Codperated in furnishing uniforms 
to baseball team. 

Big Brothers: 

Many Kiwanians have adopted little 
brothers, and are doing good training 
work. 

Bridges: 

Adopted resolutions urging favora- 
ble consideration of bridge across Co- 
lumbia River at Longview, and an- 
other across the Columbia at Astoria. 
Christmas Activities: 

Christmas Committee expended 
$102.27, and brought relief and Christ- 
mas cheer to twelve families and sixty- 
five children. To save duplication the 
committee worked in conjunction with 
American Red Cross. 

Citizenship: 

Furnished speakers on citizenship to 
public schools for several occasions. 

Observed Decoration Day, Flag 
Day, and Armistice Day with appro- 
priate programs. 

Staged an intensive campaign for the 
registration of voters, working through 
churches and other organizations. 

Received and distributed 5000 stick- 
ers, “Vote as you please, but vote.”’ 
Used 1000 tags, “I voted today, did 
you ?” in Astoria and Seaside. 

At the November election there were 

(Turn to page 522) 
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The **Funntes’’ 

The Sunday newspapers of the United States are sup- 
plied with a colored comic ( %) section to which every child 
looks forward with eagerness. The greater the number of 
pages of “funnies” the greater the happiness of the younger 
generation in our homes. 

It is worth while for any Kiwanian to look at these pic- 
tures with a thought of the influence they may have in the 
lives and view-points of his children. He might ask 
himself just what influence these seemingly innocent “fun- 
nies” have on the conduct of his children. 

Is it well that they should think it funny for one char- 
acter to tie a companion to a tree and explode a stick of 
dynamite on his head? Is it likely to raise your children’s 
ideals to see two kids of their own age scuttle a ship and 
sink it in mid-ocean, or pour a bucket of tar into the open 
mouth of a sleeping uncle? 

Is it well to have them laugh when a mule kicks some 
unfortunate through a plate glass window? Would you 
care to have them steal a steam roller and flatten out a 
teacher with it? Is it likely to make their married life 
happier to make a joke of bouncing a rolling pin off a 
wife’s head, or pushing a husband on a red-hot stove and 
have him run with flaming coat tails to dive into a creek? 

Are murder, arson, cruelty, divorce, disrespect for age, 
and the hundred and one other things of like ilk to be seen 
in any copy of the newspaper comics the standards by which 
you want your children to judge humor and fun? 

This rather sweeping indictment does not include al] 
the funny features nor does it apply to all newpapers, 
otherwise it would be useless to call it to attention. There 
are features and newspapers which avoid objectionable 
things; they should be encouraged by every thinking 
father and mother, just as the others should be avoided 
and discouraged in every possible way. 

Children interested in this section of the newspapers are 
at their most impressionable age; too much care cannot 
be used to see that their standards are high, and their in- 
fluences good. 

a3 


Even a mosquito never gets a slap on the back until he 
goes to u ork. 
@D 


District Conventions 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the attendance of 
club members at district conventions. Kiwanians who do 
not attend inter-club meetings and district conventions 
are all too prone to look on Kiwanis from a purely local 
view-point. 

Each Kiwanis club should and does function for the 
good of the community in which it exists, but the bigger 
and broader view-point sees our organization as a continent- 
wide movement influencing the two nations from which its 
membership is drawn. 

The playground for the poorer section of a city becomes 
even more important when the Kiwanian at the district 


convention learns that similar projects are being carried 
out in every city in its district and that the state or province 
is being made better for the next generation because of this 
movement. 

The district convention instills in the hearts and minds 
of those who attend a splendid spirit of rivalry in well 
doing which will stir the apathetic to do more for the home 
town. Town rivalry is a powerful influence for community 
betterment; this is stirred up by the reports at district con- 
ventions of what various cities are doing. 

This same spirit of friendly rivalry can be aroused in 
the club by appealing to its membership to make a good 
showing at the district convention, thus inducing members 
to attend to find out what the other clubs in the district 
are doing. 

Kiwanis needs leaders, local, district and International. 
The district convention is the best school in Kiwanis for 
developing leadership. At these conventions, leaders de- 
velop into district committee chairmen, lieutenant governors 
and governors; from the ranks have ever developed the 
International leaders who have made the organization what 
it is today. 

Every club should stress attendance at district conven- 
tions not only to increase local interest, but to give the 
Kiwanian a better vision of what Kiwanis means to the 


continent as a whole. 


cS 
A man can insure against everything but his ancestors. 
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Uocational Guidance 


The two most momentous decisions in life are in the 
selection of an occupation and of a husband or wife. 

Nine times out of ten these decisions are made with much 
less care and thought than the selection of one setter pup 
out of a litter of six. 

A wife is chosen because of the way she dances or rolls 
her eyes, forgetting that we cannot fox trot through life, 
nor will eye-rolling justify a life’s companionship. 

We all know that the only truly happy and successful 
people are those who have selected an occupation for which 
they have a natural aptitude, who do work in which they 
have a perpetual joy and interest. Yet we live in a world 
studded with square pegs in round holes. 

All around us we see starving lawyers and doctors who 
would have made fortunes and found happiness in business. 
We see business men with spiders busy building cobwebs 
on their cash registers, who would have made splendid sur- 
geons or scientists. 

Half the world works at uncongenial occupations. Most 
misfits could have been made happy and successful had a 
bit of care been used at the beginning to steer them into 
congenial paths. 

All over the continent are Kiwanis clubs working at 
vocational guidance. Those who have gone into the work 
become more enthusiastic as they progress. Out of grade 
schools, high schools and colleges come annually hordes of 
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boys and girls who face the world looking for a job. Often 
they accept the first which comes to hand with salary at- 
‘tached, giving hardly a glance into the future offered by the 
job, or their own ability to make a career of it. 

These clubs change hundreds of job hunters into career 
planners. They add vastly to the sum total of human hap- 
piness by their work. These young people are the next 
generation of citizens. By a bit of friendly advice at this 
crucial time, Kiwanians will build from the next generation 
a finer civilization. 

Most Kiwanians, down deep in their hearts, know that we 
would have led happier and more successful lives had we 
been started in some other work. Knowing this, we should 
take a deep interest in helping young folks to avoid similar 
mistakes. 

“GD 
The Headless Horseman was a myth, but the headless 


motorist 1s a menace. 
4d 


Zoning 
— 


Our older cities, like Topsy, had no parents. They 
simply grew. If Mr. Smith had a nice home and Mr. Jones 
wanted to build a saw mill on his property next door. it 
was just too bad. It Mr. Brown had a swell suburban 
estate and Mr. Green put a swell-smelling abattoir on the 
lot next to it, Brown was out of luck and that was that. 

In older cities with narrow, crooked streets and badly 
mixed residential and business sections, little can be done. 
The smaller the town the more important to establish a 
zoning commission that it, too, may not grow up with 
narrow streets and mixed business and residential districts. 

It is to the best interest of the property owners, the real 
estate men and the public as a whole. Some recent investi- 
gation by the Department of Commerce shows how the 
zoning idea has grown in the United States, and, un- 
doubtedly, in Canada. 

“In 1916, the survey shows, zoning regulations were in 
force in only eight cities. The number increased slowly 
until 1920, after which progress was rapid. At the end 
of 1928, 754 cities, towns and villages in all parts of the 
country, having a total population in excess of 37 millions, 
had regulations designed to promote construction and use 
of buildings so as to conserve the interests of home owners 
and other property holders, in conformance with the public 
welfare. 

“During 1928, 87 municipalities passed zoning ordi- 
nances, while 101 either adopted more comprehensive zon- 
ing ordinances or amended existing regulations to make 
them more effective. An analysis of the 87 new zoning 
ordinances which were passed shows that 44 were compre- 
hensive; that is, the use, height and area of buildings were 
regulated ; 27 merely controlled the use of buildings; seven 
regulated the use and area of buildings; and two were 
merely temporary ordinances, pending the preparation of 
a zoning ordinance to suit local requirements. 

“Zoning activity is evident in practically all states, the 

report shows. New York led in the number of municipali- 
ties zoned during 1928, with 23 cities, towns and villages. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania tied for second place with six each. 
Youngstown, Ohio; Waterbury, Connecticut ; and Altoona, 
Pennsylvania were three of the largest cities which adopted 
zoning legislation last year. South Dakota and Idaho were 
added to the states having zoned municipalities when four 
cities in the former and three in the latter adopted zoning 
ordinances during the year. 
* “New York is the foremost state in the Union in the 
number of its municipalities having zoning ordinances in 
effect, with a total of 131. New Jersey is second win 84; 
California third with 73; Illinois fourth with 71, and 
Massachusetts fifth with 62. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Kansas follow in the order named.” 
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No town with a Kiwanis club is too small to have a 
definite plan for city building and a commission to see that 
it is carried out. The Kiwanis club of that town could 
engage in no better work than advocating and educating 
along the line of city planning. 

*@ De 


The well to do are hard to do. 
that way! 


That's how they got 


< > 
Standards 


Kiwanians live in standardized countries, well establish- 
ed countries firm as Gibraltar. Our money is standardized. 
The Canadian dollar and the United States dollar are 
standard, accepted in every land for every purpose. Both 
are worth one hundred cents and do not fluctuate as do 
the monetary units of some less fortunate countries. 

A business man of this country erects a business build- 
ing. His first thought will be the excavation for the 
construction of his foundation. Excavating is done by the 
square yard. In both countries a yard is always thirty 
six inches. A yard of ribbon or a yard of clay is standard ; 
none need measure it to make sure after it has been 
measured by the other fellow’s yard stick. 

His foundation is built of standard sized brick. No 
brick maker makes a shorter or a thinner brick than the 
other fellow. Any brick purchased anywhere will run 
a given number to the foot of wall. 

His lumber is measured in feet. No matter whether 
it is cut in northern Canada or from Florida pine, it will 
run twelve inches to every foot. The foot is dependable, 
i measure on which he can figure positively. 

His paint is purchased in gallons. Every gallon will 
contain exactly four quarts, eight pints. The short gallon 
is unheard of in either country. Material purchased by 
the pound he need not weigh. Every pound will contain 
full sixteen ounces. Our pound is not debatable. 

The metals he buys will gauge according to specifications 
to the ten thousandth of an inch. His pipes, with standard 
threads, will fit any other pipe he may buy. 

He constructs his building of standardized materials 
and pays for them with standardized dollars. Everything 
that enters into a building in both the United States and 
Canada is standardized except one. 

That is a day’s labor. It is standardized to a certain 
number of hours per day, but no one has devised a method 
of standardizing a man’s accomplishment during a certain 
number of hours labor. Could this be done we could pay 
higher wages. Now we pay for the “average man” which 
means that the sluggard is overpaid and the industrious 
conscientious man penalized. 

Kiwanis sets up certain standards of business ethics. 
They are an example to the working world. An ethical 
employer attracts ethical employees. When Kiwanians 
fail to live up to the high ideals we set we fail to set the 
example which begets emulation in those who work for us. 

The business world has found it is profitable to give the 
customer one hundred cents for his dollar, thirty-six inches 
in his yard, eight pints in his gallon, sixteen ounces in his 
pound. Establishment of and rigid adherence to these 
standards, has simplified business and made it more prof- 
itable to both seller and buyer. The real work of Kiwanis 
is to standardize men, as these other factors of life have 
been standardized. As every reform must be carried out- 
ward from within, so must reform of personal standards 
come from within the men who embrace the theory and 
ideals of the Golden Rule in business and prc‘fessional 
life. 

This problem challenges the best in all men pa:ticularly 
Kiwanians, who have an earnest purpose to leave the world 
better because they have lived in it. 
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Committee Appointments 1929-1930 


Committees of the Board of Trustees 


EXECUTIVE 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois, Chairman 
©. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario 
Joshua L, Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Edmond C. van Diest, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 

FINANCE 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida, Chairman 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Edmond C, van Diest, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Standing Committees 


AGRICULTURE 
Mell Frazer Jackson, Birmingham, Alabama, Chairman 
J. F. Bruins, Ustick, Idaho (Boise club) 
Andrew L. Felker, Concord, New Hampshire 
Lawrence W. Miller, Harvey, North Dakota 
Hermon H, Watson, Dallas, Georgia 
ATTENDANCE 
Jerry H. Lammers, Wessington Springs, 
Chairman 
Robert H. Mann, Benicia, California 
J. C. Riddell, Brandon, Manitoba 
Schrweide, Antigo, Wisconsin 


South Dakota, 


A. L. 
R. A. Johnston, Boonville, Missouri 
BUSINESS STANDARDS 
J. Raymond Schutz, North Manchester, Indiana, Chairman 
W. Priestly Conyers, Greenville, South Carolina 
William 0. Johnson, Woronoco, Massachusetts (Westfield 
club) 
Ernest J. Knowles, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wilbur Van Sant, Baltimore, Maryland 
CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
George A. Shurtleff, Peoria, Illinois, Chairman 
Clyde B. Emert, Maryville, Tennessee (Maryville-Alcoa club 
Lawrence D. Hudson, Dewey, Oklahoma 
Dr. B. O. Weisel, Fairbury, Nebraska 
Fred W. Witter, Canton, Ohio 
INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, Chairman 
James M. England, Dallas, Texas 
William C. Ficken, Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton S. Harley, Seattle, Washington 
Austin E. Kress, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Kiwanis EDUCATION 
Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk, Connecticut, Chairman 
Wilson P. Ard, Denver, Colorado 
Ben H. Hazen, Portland, Oregon 
C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Florida 
Harrison U. Wood, Racine, Wisconsin 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
Harry B. Durham, Casper, Wyoming, Chairman 
Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Fred J. Hermes, Tucson, Arizona 
Arthur E. Pierpont, Owosso, Michigan 
J. Edward Weit, Willoughby, Ohio 
Music 
D. M. Swarthout, Lawrence, Kansas, Chairman 
Alvin H. Doty, Jackson, Mississippi 
Allison W. Honeycutt, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
L. J. Kaley, Binghamton, New York 
Howard I. Milholland, San Francisco, California 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS . 
Victor M. Johnson, Monroe, Michigan, Chairman 


Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


PAsT 


Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
PusBLic AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 
Doyle E. Carleton, Tampa, Florida, Chairman 
Guy Guernsey, Chicago, Illinois 
Finley C. Hendrickson, Cumberland, Maryland 
Herbert W. Osborn, Syracuse, New York 
William H. Reeder, Jr., Ogden, Utah 
PUBLICITY 
Edward S. Snover, Jr., Port Huron, Michigan, Chairman 
Leclaire E. Flint, Livingston, Montana 
Jimmie Hale, Hinton, West Virginia 
Albert B. King, Rochester, New York 
L. A. McDonald, Denton, Texas 
UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
Dr. John T. MacDonald, Norristown, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Frederick M. Barnes, Jr., Jersey City, New Jersey 
William F. Faulkes, Madison, Wisconsin 
Arthur S. Pitcher, Brantford, Ontario 
W. E. Wolcott, Des Moines, Iowa 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
Lynn A. Emerson, New York, New York, Chairman 
J. Maurice Dietrich, Deer Lodge, Montana 
A. L. Ferguson, Glendale, California 
J. E. Lewis, Selma, Alabama 


Preston Pfeifer, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Special Committees 
EFFICIENCY CONTEST 
Stephen E. Pawley, Asbury Park, New Jersey, Chairman 
Robert W. Chambers, Evansville, Indiana 
John F. S. D’Aule, Los Angeles, California 
John B. Guerry, Montezuma, Georgia 
J. Belmont Mosser, St. Marys, Pennsylvania 


PROMOTION OF EXTENSION 
Herbert A. Moore, DuBois, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
Edward H. Blatter, Elmhurst, Illinois (Forest Park club) 
Maurice L. Breidenthal, Kansas City, Kansas 
Charles B. Cameron, Meridian, Mississippi 
William R. Cockburn, Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Herman M. Knudson, Mason City, Iowa 
James M. Lynch, Florence, South Carolina 
Clayton B. McKee, Regina, Saskatchewan 
Major Edward E. Philbrook, Portland, Maine 
Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane, Washington 
Rosser J. Willis, Saint Paul, Minn. 


The personnel of the following committees, which have not been completed, will be published 
in the November issue: Convention Program, Good Will and Grievances, Public Affairs for 


Canada, and United States-Canada Week. 
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«Montana 


x hopes and promises for the ninth 
annual convention of the Montana 
District were fulfilled. For months preceding 
the convention at Billings, August 12-14, a 
constructive Kiwanis program was planned 
and given wide publicity. It was the constant 
aim of those who prepared the convention 
program that its serious part be devoted to 
Kiwanis instruction and so conducted that 
it would hold the interest of those attending 
and their Kiwanis education, to 
their own benefit and to the benefit of their 
clubs. “How to do the things we want to 
do,” would best characterize the fabric that 
through the entire program, with a 
contribution of inspirational ad- 
Discussions were not confined to 
mechanical details alone, but included a 
development of appreciation of the true 
meaning of the aims of the organization. 

The entire two-day program’ was 
scheduled by minutes, so that the subjects 
on the program could be dealt with ade- 
quately. These included Kiwanis addresses; 
of club and district officers; 
reports from all district standing committees 
and special committees; executive reports; 
and conferences on club administration. 

In previous years, registration took place 
upon the arrival of delegates; but with the 
development of a more efficient system of 
convention administration, for the first time 
this year, all delegates and visiting Ki- 
wanians were registered for several weeks 
prior to the convention, with the result that 
attendance was increased, every club being 
represented and the total registration being 
331, of whom 176 were Montana Kiwanians, 
the finances for the convention were antic- 
ipated well in advance, expenditures were 
budgeted, and provision for entertaining and 
housing guests handled much more efficiently 
and economically. 

The first function 
was a religious musi- 
cale, held Sunday 
evening, with a very 
satisfactory attend- 
ance. This proved 
a most appropriate 
general opening of 
the convention. 

Past International 
Trustee George E. 
Snell of Billings was 
in charge of the pro- 
sram and_ publicity 
for the convention 
and his ceaseless zeal 
and devotion for Ki- 
wanis was poured out 
in full measure, cov- 
ering the minutest 
detail that would 


increase 


ran 
liberal 
dresses. 


conferences 


Mississippi. 


contribute to the success of the convention. 

Each morning of the convention a break- 
fast conference of club officers by divisions 
was held, with the lieutenant governor of 
each division presiding. This was a new 
plan and it proved most successful in the 
exchange of ideas on club problems and 
administration. 


The first session of the convention proper 
opened with a short address of welcome by 
Edwin Grafton, president of the host club, 
followed by the introduction of International 
and district officers. William E. 
Pierce then presented his message in which 
he reviewed the activities of his office, gave 
some reference to the International conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, and referred particularly 
to the necessity of proper education of new 
Kiwanians in clubs. He closed with an 
appeal for some solution of the problem of 
inter-club activities in the scattered clubs in 
the large expanse of the Montana District. 


Governor 


The Governor’s report was followed by 
the reports of Secretary M. E. Hawkins and 
John F. 
Missoula; Clarence E. Chapel, Harlowton; 
and W. Harry Reif, Bozeman. 


Every 


Lieutenant Governors Patterson, 


district committee submitted a 
report. Instead of the formal reports being 
delivered or read by the committee chairmen, 
they were presented to individual Kiwanians 
first who were prepared with a discussion of 
the reports, the reports merely being filed 
for publication in the convention proceed- 
ings. Future developments, of course, wil! 
demonstrate whether this is a better way to 
get individual Ki- 
wanian. 


these messages to the 


of 


and 


In both in 


committees and ofhcers, 


many instances, reports 
large charts 


graphs were used to demonstrate better the 





Some of the exhibits entered in the Hobby Show recently sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Laurel, 


Forty-two different boys entered fifty-three exhibits in the show. 
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records of attendance, publicity, efficiency in 
submitting reports and results obtained from 
various activities. This helped the delegates 
to visualize and compare the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Outstanding speakers in various matters 
of public interest were present, including 
Hon. O. S. Worden, Chairman of the Mon- 
tana Highway Commission, who discussed 
the highway situation in Montana particu- 
larly, with a comparison of its situation with 
other states. Congressman Scott Leavitt, of 
Montana, Chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
delivered a most instructive and entertaining 
address upon the present and future relation 
of the American Indian to our Government 


and society. Mr. W. W. Gail of Billings, 
Past President of Rotary, addressed one 
luncheon upon “Montana’s Acres of Dia- 


monds,” in which he pictured the elegance 
magnitude of Montana’s unmatched 
vacation possibilities as seen through the 
eves of and the 


tunities opened to Kiwanis and other service 


and 


Visiting tourists, oppor- 
clubs to develop this latent resource through 
cooperation with Commercial Clubs and 
other agencies. 

A new 


introduced at this 


convention which proved so popular that it 


feature was 
should be followed in all other conventions. 
The importance of keeping Kiwanians’ 
wives Kiwanis always been 
stressed in the Montana District. All func- 
tions for the ladies were so arranged that 
they might attend the the 
convention floor, and they were invited and 
urged to attend. It was gratifying to ob- 
serve that fully one-third of the seats were 
occupied at every session by ladies who were 
sufficiently concerned about Kiwanis matters 
to remain to hear the last word; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the host club 
had provided a committee of ladies whose 
only duty was to see 
that all Visiting 
wives had an oppor- 
tunity to do the things 
they to 
most. 

When the conven- 
tion closed, the dis- 


sold on has 


discussions on 


wanted do 


trict had brought 
their by-laws up to 
date, including an 


excellent scheme for 
financing district con- 
ventions; created a 
fourth lieutenant gov- 
ernor and division to 
facilitate visiting of 
clubs; and pledged 
itself to earnest co- 
operation in further- 
ing the International 
Objectives adopted 
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President Verne Guthrie of Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia, has put up a trophy for the committee 
showing the best results for each quarter. The 
committee winning the award will have its name 
engraved on it at the end of the quarter. 


for the vear 
Leaders elected to carry on the work of 


1929-1930. 


the district for 1930 are: Governor, W. 
Harry Reif, Bozeman; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, John F. Patterson, Missoula; Carl 


L. Brattin, Sidney; E, B. Duncan, Havre; 
Elias M. Keeley, Deer Lodge. 

Great Falls will entertain the next con- 
vention. 

Ample amusement and entertainment were 
provided, including a dance on the first 
evening, a golf tournament following the 
convention, bridge parties and luncheons 
the ladies and the Governor’s Ball on 


Part of one 


for 
the evening of the last day. 
afternoon was given over to a visit to the 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp which is spon- 
sored by the Billings club. 

Che district was honored by the presence 
of International President Horace W. 
McDavid and Mrs. McDavid of Decatur, 
IHinois. President McDavid brought to the 
convention an abundance of dignified horse- 
sense in the application of the objectives of 
Kiwanis, impressed everyone with a 
humble desire to be a learner with the rest 
of the Kiwanians, with an ear always to 
newer and better things in Kiwanis, despite 


but 


powers as a leader. 

The visit of Past International President 
O. Samuel Cummings of Dallas, Texas, was 
unique. When the first district convention 
was held in Montana, he went to start the 
district in Billings. After eight years of 
development, Kiwanis went back home to 
its birthplace in Montana and to the home- 
one Sam Cummings. His 
Aggressive Promotion of 
Administrative Policies, Kiwanis Education, 
The Machinery of Kiwanis, Promotion of 
Objectives and The Future of Kiwanis were 
gems of Kiwanis fiterature. 

* * - 


eACinnesota-Dakotas 


HAT each succeeding convention should 

excel the one is, of course, 
right and proper and indicates progress and 
a deeper and broader understanding of 
Kiwanis, but it is nevertheless more or less 
a source of wonder. However, all who 
shared in the convention of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, August 15-16 at Huron, 


his 


coming went 


utterances on 


previous 
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South Dakota, were sincere in their praise 
of the members of the host club and their 
ladies for the part they played in making it 
the success it was. 

All district officers were in attendance 
during the entire convention. The district 
was also fortunate in being honored by the 
attendance of three International officers, 
Vice-President William C. Green, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, International Trustee 
Howard T. Hill, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago. 

Much of the success of the convention 
must be attributed to the splendidly instruc- 
tive and inspirational addresses of these 
leaders in Kiwanis. During the inspiring 
address made by Trustee Howard T. Hill 
it seemed that the keynote of the convention 
was “The Under-Privileged Child.” As 
Vice-President William C. Green interest- 
ingly discussed Kiwanis and good citizenship 
“Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship” 
seemed to be the pivot upon which this 
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The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
showed its appreciation of the effort put forth 
by some of its members to keep a_ perfect 


attendance record by presenting a certificate like 
the above to Thomas K. McAllister and John F. 
Simons who had a perfect attendance fer ten years. 


convention would swing. Then when 
Secretary Parker spoke simply on “Kiwanis” 
everyone seemed to cease searching for “key- 
notes” as they were reminded that Kiwanis 
is a symphony, a lovely blending of thou- 
sands of notes. 

All convention sessions were exceptionally 
well attended as were also the auxiliary 
meetings for trustees, presidents and secre- 
taries. Every phase of Kiwanis endeavor 
was thoroughly discussed. Every object and 
objective of Kiwanis was clearly explained. 

The convention was addressed by every 
lieutenant governor and every committee 
chairman submitted a report. Governor 
Rosser J. Willis brought, through his kindly 
and friendly message, a _ feeling of 
satisfaction for the accomplishments of the 
past and a soaring desire for finer and 
greater accomplishments of the future. 

To picture the entertainment, the music, 
the banquets, one would need all the talents 
of a master musician, artist and poet com- 
bined. Individual artists, groups of artists, 
orchestras, bands, drum corps, all gave 
generously and delightfully of their several 
talents. 
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More than 700 people gathered in one 
room for the district dinner which was 
served with the same grace, efficiency and 
dispatch that one might expect at the ordi- 
nary family dinner party. The host club, 
Huron, arranged a picnic for the following 
day for these same 700 folks and supplied 
each one with a well-filled luncheon box. 

The officers elected to carry on the good 
work of the district in 1930 are: Governor, 


Dr. G. A. Abbott, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Lieutenant Governors, Henry 
Brock, Rochester, Minnesota; Arthur H. 


Davis, Saint Paul, Minnesota; A. W. 
McNeil, International Falls, Minnesota; 
Charles S. Whittlesey, Fargo, North Dakota; 
Martin Aas, New Rockford, North Dakota; 
Clyde R. Smith, Huron, South Dakota; 
Chester L. Rich, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Saint Cloud, Minnesota, will be host for 
the 1930 convention. 


Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 
HE eleventh annual convention of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District was 

held at the high school in West Allis, Wis- 
consin, August 12-13. On the evening of 
the 11th the Executive Committee met, at 
which time the governor, lieutenant gover- 
nors, past governors and district secretary 
went over many of the problems of the 
district and discussed at length the matte: 
of extension. Monday morning, August 12, 
from 8:30 to 10:15 was devoted to confer- 
ences for trustees, presidents and secretaries. 

District Governor Harrison U. Wood pre- 

sided over the conference for trustees at 
which, in addition to the transaction of 
immediate business, the topics “How Can 
a District Trustee Be of More Value to His 
Club?” and “The Relation Between the 
Officers of a Club and the District Officers” 
were led by Lieutenant Governors Frank 
S. Hyer, Whitewater, and Archie Luedke, 
Beaver Dam, respectively. 

At the Presidents’ Conference, presided 

over by Lieutenant Governor H. W. Krue- 
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Medal presented by the Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, 

Toronto, Ontario, to the boy and girl having the 

highest honors in the high school Entrance Ex- 

amination, Children from twenty-three public 
schools participated. 
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ger, Oconto Falls, talks were made by Lieu- 
tenant Governor R. D. Boynton, Kilbourn, 
on “The Scope of a President’s Responsibil- 
ity’ and by Lieutenant Governor A. L. 
Sohrweide, Antigo, on “How Can Club 
Committees be Made to Function ?” 

The Secretaries’ Conference was presided 
over by Melvin H, Sater, secretary of the 
Madison club. Dis- 


Charles M. Newcomb of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on “The Psychology of Laughter.” Dele- 
gates were impressed with the straight- 
forward, impressive manner in which 
International Vice President C. C. Tatham 
of Edmonton delivered his address which 
at this time was on “The Importance of 
Kiwanis Under-Privileged Child Activities.” 
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band. The flags of the Legion were placed 
on the ends of the table. The boys in their 
white uniforms made a most impressive 
escort. Speeches were out of order but dur- 
ing the banquet several acts of high-class 
vaudeville were staged. Dancing followed. 
Wednesday an inter-club golf tournament 


was held at the Westmoor Country Club. 
* * @ 





cussions of “The 
Secretary’s Responsi- 
bility to a Club” and 
“A Secretary’s Re- 
sponsibility to His 
District and Kiwanis 
International” as led 
by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor John B. Chappell, 
Ironwood, Michigan, 
and District Secretary 
Grover F. Miller, 
respectively, proved 
very helpful. 





Pacific- 
Northwest 


HE twelfth 
(at conven- 
tion of the Pacific- 
Northwest District 
convened at Salem, 
Oregon, the capital 
city, on August 18-20. 
Immediate Past In- 
ternational President 
O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, was the official 








The general 
vention session was 
opened at 10:15 with 
singing led by Oscar 
Frings and Earl Gere of Racine. Follow- 
ing the invocation by Rev. R. W. Thomp- 
son, addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor Delbert Miller and Sam Minturn 
of West Allis. Immediate Past Governor 
Bert F. Zinn of Milwaukee responded. In- 
ternational and district officers were intro- 
duced, after which Governor Wood gave 
his message. The remainder of the session 
was given over to reports by the various 
officers, including a report of the district 
convention program committee by Harry 
Hurley, West Allis, and reports by District 
Secretary Miller and District Treasurer 
Henry J. Rogers. A talk was also made on 
“Club Sponsoring” by Edward Blatter of 
Forest Park, Illinois, member of the Inter- 


con- 


national Committee on Promotion of Ex- 
tension. 
The address at the luncheon meeting, 


presided over by Lieutenant Governor John 
L. Loos, West Allis, was made by Dr, C. C. 
Tatham of Edmonton, Alberta, International 
Vice President. 

During the first hour of the afternoon 
session the lieutenant governors made their 
reports on the work of their divisions. A 
very excellent address was made on “The 
Kiwanis Urge” by Past International Pres- 
ident John H. Moss, Milwaukee, after which 
the district chairmen made five-minute talks 
as follows: “Increased Membership in Ex- 
isting Clubs” by Stephen Dooley, West Allis; 
“How Can Club Attendance Be Improved ?” 
by David E. Peck, Burlington; “The Im- 
portance of Inter-Club Relations” by Dr. 
Edwin F. Bickel, Oshkosh; “Reforestation 
and Conservation” by Alfred G. Oosterhaus, 
Appleton; “The Importance of Music in 
a Kiwanis Program” by Earl Gere, Racine; 
“Good Will, a Kiwanis Necessity” by 
Charles A. Jahr, Elkhorn; “Aggressive 
Promotion of Kiwanis Education” by Nor- 
ton Williams, Neenah. After a very in- 
structive and interesting address on “The 
Organization and Functioning of Kiwanis 
International” by International Trustee 
Joshua L. Johns of Appleton, the session 
adjourned for nine divisional conferences 
for the purpose of selecting delegates to the 
nominating conference. 

One of the principal addresses of the 
Tuesday morning session was made by 


by Mayor WUliam Laughlin on behalf of the city. 


A Kiwanis tree planting was held by the Niagara Falls, New York, club at Hyde Park, on May 9. 
The presentation was made by Dr. Mortimore Jay Brown on behalf of the club and the response 


the club were present. 
Those district committee chairmen who had 
not reported to the convention the previous 
day gave five-minute talks—William F. 
Faulkes of Madison on “The Work of the 
District Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee’; Arthur D. S. Gillett, Superior, on “The 
Kiwanis Efficiency Contest”; Milton A. 
Fisher, Dodgeville, on “American Citizen- 
ship”; F. E. Fox, Waukesha, on “The Farm 
and the City Man.’ Kiwanian Robert J. 
Wilson, Milwaukee, then delivered an ad- 
dress on “Milwaukee, A Bright Spot, 1929.” 
Many of the questions in the minds of those 
present were during the open 
forum period which followed, conducted by 
Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball, 
Chicago. 

A most unusual 
luncheon by Mr. 


answered 


talk was made at the 
Giese, principal of the 
Racine High School, on “Abraham Lincoln.” 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to un- 
finished and reports of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Credentials, 
Nominating Committee, election of officers, 
and the selection of the convention city. The 
new officers for 1930 are: Governor, Norton 
J. Williams, Neenah; Treasurer, Henry J. 
Rogers, Racine; Lieutenant Governors, John 
Chappell, Ironwood, Michigan; H. W. 
Krueger, Oconto Falls; J. B. Murray, 
Minocqua; Arthur D. S. Gillett, Superior; 
Henry Boody, Ripon; Tom H. Sanderson, 
Portage; J. E. Worthington, Waukesha; 
Frank Hyer, Whitewater; Roy Parkinson, 
Mineral Point. 

Marinette, Wisconsin, was recommended 
as the next convention city. 

Entertainment for both the ladies and 
delegates was by no means overlocked. The 
ladies enjoyed a reception breakfast at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on Monday morn- 
ing; a sight-seeing trip around Milwaukee 
in the afternoon and a luncheon-bridge at 
the Westmoor Country Club on Tuesday 
afternoon. Monday evening the host city 
gave a most unique banquet program in the 
Hotel Pfister where they did special honor 
to the International and district officers. 
When all the delegates and their ladies 
were seated in the ballroom of the Fern 
Room, the American Legion color guard 
escorted the officers to the head table to the 
music of the American Legion forty-piece 


business 


The City Council as well as all the members of 


His 


addresses 


representative. 
convention 

and _ timely 
made him a 
popular convention figure. A great inspira- 
opened the convention on 
Musical numbers included 


advice 
most 
tional service 
Sunday evening. 
the Eugene Quartet, Portland Kiwanis Quar- 
tet, Spokane Trio and Aberdeen Nightin- 
gales. Past Lieutenant Governor Rev. 
Alexander G. Bennett of Seattle made a 
splendid address upon the “The 
Salutation of the Dawn.” 

The district Executive Committee 
Sunday afternoon and also in the evening 
All district officers 


subject 
met 


to cover routine matters. 
were present. 


Official convention sessions opened in the 
House of Representatives of the State House, 
Monday morning. ‘The Governor of Ore- 
gon, Isaac L. Patterson, welcomed the visi- 
tors, as did Kiwanian O. P. Coshaw of the 
Past Governor Kenneth 
Governor 


Supreme Court. 
Ferguson of Victoria, responded. 
I’, Harry Gowman of Seattle presided in his 
usual efficient and business-like manner. The 
Monday morning session was devoted to 
the reports of the governor, secretary-treas- 
urer, lieutenant governors, and district com- 
mittee chairmen and two addresses: “Re- 
sponsibilities and Duties of a Delegate” by 
Immediate Past Governor Alfred H. Syver- 
son of Spokane; and “The Handicapped 
Child in the School” by Frank L. Chambers 
of Eugene. 

Separate noon luncheons were held for 
the men and women. Past Governor Syl- 
vester W. Lawrence of Portland, presided 
at the former meeting and Mrs. Harold C. 
Jones of Portland at the latter event. De- 
Loss W. Walker of Seattle spoke inspiringly 
for the men upon the subject “Our Pacific 
Coast Empire,” while Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Cummings graced the ladies’ meeting. 

Committee reports and discussions were 
featured at the afternoon session with one 
address by International Field Representa- 
tive Ernest L. Lucas on “Pep, Power and 
Purpose.” Following the business sessions 
the divisional representatives met to elect 
members of the Nominating Committee. 

Monday evening the Governor’s Banquet 
was held in the Armory, followed by the 
Governor’s Ball at Schindler’s Suburban 
Ballroom. Immediate Past President Cum- 
mings spoke at the banquet on “Do the 
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United States and Canada Need Kiwanis?” 
His eloquent answer to the query brought 
his hearers to their feet. 

Each morning of the convention the secre- 
taries met for a breakfast conference under 
the direction of Secretary-Treasurer Harold 
C. Jones. Monday the district Board of 
‘Trustees met for breakfast, Governor Gow- 
man presiding. The presidents’ breakfast 
was conducted by Ben H. Hazen of Port- 
land. The general pep meeting at the same 
hour, 7 A.M., was led by Charles E. Know- 
land of Salem. Thus four groups enjoyed 
breakfast sessions, discussing their partic- 
ular problems. 

Tuesday morning a number of committee 
reports were heard and discussed. Charles 
F. Walker of Portland spoke on “Education 
in Kiwanis”; Harry F. Nobbs of Vancouver, 
B.C., presented district plaques to the Spo- 
kane, Astoria, Tillamook, Elma and Wenat- 
chee clubs as winners of the district Eff- 
Contest. Orators selected by the 
divisions made five-minute talks on Kiwanis 
topics for the Governor’s cup, Dr. Wilford 
H. Belknap of Portland winning the contest. 


ciency 


Immediate Past President Cummings spoke 
on “Plans of Kiwanis International for Con- 
Year,” outlining in an interesting 
fashion the new thoughts and ideas as pro- 
mulgated at the International Board meet- 
ing held in August. 


vention 


Noon luncheon for the men was presided 


over by Past Governor Jack S. Magladry 
of Eugene, while the ladies’ session was 
conducted by Mrs. C. C. Aller of Salem. 


Harold M. Diggon addressed the men upon 
the topic “The Corner Stone of Service,” 
while Charles F. Walker spoke before the 
ladies. 
Tuesday afternoon the convention unani- 
mously selected Victoria, B. C., as the next 
convention city and elected without ballot- 
ing the following officers for the new year: 
Charles F. Walker, Portland; 


lieutenant Governors, Harold M. Diggon, 


(sovernor, 


Victoria: Francis W. Mansfield, Everett; 
Fred M. Bond, South Bend; William J. 
Costello, Cle Elum; Emmett F. Hitchener, 


Sandpoint; D. T. Sleep, Ontario; John A. 
Buchanan, Astoria: Earl A. Nott, McMinn- 
ville; and Dr. George E. Houck, Roseburg. 
adjournment, the 
men were taken on a trip through the flax 
plant of the State Penitentiary and to local 
flax spinning mills for which Salem is noted. 

A banquet in the Armory closed the con- 
vention Tuesday evening. The meeting 
was devoted to entertainment numbers pro- 
vided by the Kiwanis Clubs of Seattle, Ore- 
gon City, Eugene, Ontario, Aberdeen, Vic- 
toria, Walla Walla, Spokane and Portland. 
Never in the history of Pacific-Northwest 
conventions has there been such a fine array 
of talent. Some twenty song leaders were 
in attendance and were rotated through the 
sessions. 

General Chairman Scott Page and Salem’s 
President, Ralph H. Cooley, were leaders 
of a thoroughly organized group of Ki- 
wanians. Convention arrangements were 
perfect. The entertainment for the ladies 
was exceptional. Every feature of the con- 
vention was in charge of trained men and 
the machinery worked perfectly. District 
Governos T. Harry Gowman has full rea- 
son to feel extremely proud of his followers. 
Nine hundred and seventy-five registrations 
marked the largest convention of the dis- 


Following convention 
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trict from the standpoint of outside at- 
tendance. The entire district is proud of 
the Salem Kiwanis club and the fine men 
and women of that city, who made the dele- 
gates’ and visitors’ stay such a real delight. 


(Carolinas 


LOSER coéperation with the farmers 
and a better understanding of rural 
problems have been the major objectives of 
the clubs of the Carolinas District this sum- 
mer. Practically every club has held one or 
more meetings in the country, usually in the 
form of a picnic where the Kiwanians and 
their wives mingled. with the farmers and 
each got better acquainted, thus “breaking 
down” any feeling that might exist between 
the town and city and the countryside. In 
some instances, the farmers have invited the 
Kiwanians to a dinner as their guests and 
they and their wives furnished a meal such 
as only prosperous country people can pre- 
pare. 

Inter-club meetings have also been fea- 
tured during the summer which have re- 
sulted in increased interest in Kiwanis and 
good-fellowship. ‘The Hendersonville and 
Rutherfordton clubs met at Lake Lure just 
recently with the Brevard club. 

Plans are shaping up rapidly for the 
annual Carolinas District Convention at 
Greenville, South Carolina, November 6-8 
and indications are now that this will be 
the best convention in many ways ever held 
in the Carolinas. 


California-NKevada 


A’ extensive program has been planned 
in the California-Nevada District for 
the last quarter of the year 1929. At the 
mid-summer district trustees’ meeting held 
at Vallejo, on August 17, with the Vallejo 
and Benicia clubs as joint hosts, many plans 
and suggestions were brought before the 
representatives and their coéperation solic- 
ited to wind up the year with enthusiasm 
and further accomplishment. Plans for the 
coming months include an Oratorical Con- 
test in clubs and divisions, with the finals 
to be held at the district convention at Long 
Beach in November, the subject chosen by 
the district Committee on Kiwanis Education 
being “My Value in Kiwanis”; an intensive 
inter-club visitation contest; the active sup- 
port of all clubs to increase attendance fol- 
lowing the vacation period; the education 
of club members in the 1929-30 International 
Objectives and the carrying forward of club 
activities with an urge for all clubs to submit 
Efficiency Reports covering the year 1929. 

A splendid program was presented to the 
district trustees and visitors, the attendance 
numbering more than 250 at the conference 
sessions. The morning was given over to 
the address of welcome and response reports, 
and addresses by District Trustee Clarence 
L. Jay of Altadena on “The Average Ki- 
wanian Thinks in Terms of His Own Club 
Rather Than in Terms of Kiwanis Inter- 
national—How Can This Condition be 
Remedied?”; the “Efficiency Contest” by 
William H. Nanry of San Francisco, Chair- 
man of the district Committee on Efficiency 
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Contest; and “Why a Board of Directors?” 
by President Clark E. Saunders of San Jose. 
Much discussion followed these topics. 
Philip N. McCaughan, General Chairman 
of the Long Beach Convention Committee, 
then gave a full report in regard to the 
coming district convention to be held at 
Long Beach. 

At noon a regular Kiwanis luncheon was 
held at the new Casa de Vallejo Hotel and 
was made most enjoyable with a delightful 
program of entertainment. 

The afternoon session included inspira- 
tional addresses by International Trustee 
William O. Harris on the 1929-30 Inter- 
national Objectives; “The Value of Divi- 
sion Meetings to the Club” by District 
Trustee Harry E. Hall of Glendale; “The 
District Oratorical Contest” by Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Herbert J. Penfield of 
North Hollywood, chairman of the district 
Committee on Kiwanis Education; “District 
and International Attendance Contests” by 
Robert H. Mann of Benicia, Chairman of 
the district Committee on Attendance; and 
“Inter-Club Relations” by Past Lieutenant 
Governor Robert T. Radford of Monrovia, 
Chairman of the district Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. The session was con- 
cluded with a message from District Gov- 
ernor George Filmer in a section of which 
he summarized the high points of the day’s 
program and urged the clubs to carry out 
the plans and suggestions made during the 
day. 

The visiting ladies were entertained dur- 
ing the day with golf, a ladies’ luncheon, 
bridge and sightseeing which included a trip 
through the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Saturday evening was given over to a 
banquet and dancing at the Casa de Vallejo 
Hotel with close to 400 persons in attendance. 
High class entertainment was enjoyed 
throughout the evening. The Vallejo and 
Benicia clubs proved themselves to be perfect 
hosts, their plans having included even the 
customary Saturday night bath. Following 
the dancing the plunge in the hotel was 
thrown open to visiting Kiwanians and 
ladies, many of whom participated in the 
midnight swimming party. 

Sunday, August 18, a Golf 
Tournament was held on the Sonoma Mis- 
sion Inn Course, while other Kiwanians and 
ladies enjoyed a sightseeing trip through the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Recent new additions to the California- 
Nevada District are the Southwest Suburban 
club at Los Angeles, received its 
charter on August 29; the El Segundo and 
San Pedro clubs. 

September 6 was set aside as “Kiwanis 
Day” at California’s Diamond Jubilee State 
Fair held at Sacramento, where the Sacra- 
mento Kiwanis club was host at a dinner 
given at the fair grounds for Kiwanians and 
their ladies. A large number from through- 
out the district attended, including District 
Governor George Filmer. 

Plans and arrangements for California- 
Nevada’s ninth annual district convention 
to be held at Long Beach, California, on 
November 7, 8, 9 are rapidly taking definite 
form under the leadership of Convention 
Chairman Philip N. McCaughan. 

Kiwanians and ladies from other districts 
who may be visiting in southern California 
at the time of the district convention are 
most cordially invited to enjoy both conven- 
tion sessions and entertainment features. 


Kiwanis 
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A healthy bunch of youngsters and some likely looking swimmers developed at Camp Chaffee. 


Troy, Ohio, Maintains Camp Chaffee 


By B. F. WEISS 


Principal of High School and Member of Kiwanis Club, Troy, Ohio 


HE idea of some sort of a camp 
for boys to be maintained by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Troy, was first conceived 
by Delegates Charles Mattocks and 
J.C. Fullerton, Jr., at the district con- 
vention at Dayton in 1925. These 
men “sold” the idea to the Kiwanis 
club. The location for the camp was 
a problem. A committee consisting 
of Charles Mattocks, J. C. Blotner and 
E. C. Wolford was named to select 
a location and prepare plans for a camp 
and submit it to the club. They se- 
lected a location near Covington along- 
side a creek. 

Learning of the club’s desires, Mrs. 
Emma Shellenbarger of Troy offered 
eight acres of ground and later an ad- 
ditional five acres which gave the camp 
access toa main road. The camp was 
then named “Camp Chaffee” in 
memory of the donor’s father, a pioneer 
of Miami County. 

The club was “sold” on the camp 
and committees were named to get the 
camp under way. Starting in on a big 
job of making a camp out of a patch 
of heavy shrubbery and thorns and the 


rebuilding of a barn and stable into a 
suitable kitchen and dining room in the 
heat of the summer season was not an 
attractive sport for many, yet there 
were scores of men who gladly gave of 
their spare time and the camp started 
in August 1926, with but one period 
and about 30 boys. In order to get 
the necessary funds to pay for the 
needed materials each Kiwanian was 
asked to give $20. The first boys paid 
but $5 for the ten days, which was later 
changed to $7.50 which does not by any 
means pay the bill. 

The problem of swimming was a 
big one. The first year the boys were 
taken to Silver Lake, near New Car- 
lisle, but this was a big task and con- 
sumed too much time, and the second 
year the club members decided to build 
a pool, which was done largely through 
the generosity of Troy citizens. 
Ground was laid out for a tennis court 
and baseball diamond. Trees were 
cut down and stumps blasted, stones 
were removed and a roadway con- 
structed. Electric lights and power 
lines were built; a well was dug, the 
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buildings were screened and painted 
and 15 double bunks were built to be 
used in tents. 

The swimming pool was appropri- 
ately dedicated by Howard Smith of 
Dayton, then governor of the Ohio Dis- 
trict of Kiwanis, on July 14, 1927. 
Since that time improvements of vari- 
ous kinds have been made, notably the 
new sleeping quarters this season, built 
at a cost of about $400 for materials, 
with the labor done by Kiwanians. 

Last year the club conducted two 
periods for boys, about 70 enjoying 
the privileges, and the Girls’ Civic 
League had a camp for about 25 girls. 

The camp is financed now by a sys- 
tem of weekly collections or assessments. 
Each Kiwanian pays 25c at the same 
time he pays for his weekly luncheon. 
This brings into the fund about $700 
yearly. About $200 was realized from 
a picture show this spring and numer- 
ous Kiwanians have given money for 
labor in addition to their regular 
weekly assessment. The club owns 
Camp Chaffee free from debt of any 

(Turn to page 530) 
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Aviation Sign at Conneaut, Ohio, 
Has Interesting History 


Ihe aviation sign in Conneaut, Ohio, has 
an interesting history. In one of his daily 
letters to the press, Will Rogers under- 
estimated the zeal of the service clubs in 
making the offer that he would furnish 
the necessary paint to any service club that 
would have an aviation sign painted on a 
building so that aviators could locate them- 
selves. The next morning Kiwanian C. F. 
Rodgers, Secretary of the Conneaut, Ohio, 
club, sent a telegram to Will Rogers accept- 
ing the offer, While the Telegraph Com- 
pany was chasing up Will as he flew from 
city to city, the Cleveland Plain Dealer had 
been informed of the Conneaut club’s 
activity and gave them first page publicity. 
\ few days later Will replied through his 
daily letter in the press, stating that he had 
received so many requests for paint that he 
had run out of it. Secretary Rodgers then 
wrote to the comedian calling his bluff, 
which brought forth in a press letter the 
statement that he could furnish paint only 
for towns that had three letters. 

In the meantime the Plain Dealer was 
giving all of this front page publicity and 
when Rogers made the last statement, the 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Cleveland 
offered to furnish the 
paint for the first 
fifty towns that would 
file their request with 
the Plain Dealer. In 
addition, the Packer 
Outdoor Sign Coim- 
pany of Cleveland 
offered to paint the 
signs free of all cost 
to everyone accepting 
the paint offer. The 
Conneaut club took 
up these offers and 
then in a few days 
received notice that a 
brush company would 
furnish the brushes, 
which, although ap- 
preciated, was de- 
clined. As a result, 
Conneaut has an ar- 
row sixty-four feet 
long and sixteen feet 
wide painted in yel- 
low, with nine foot 
red letters. The ar- 
row points to the 
city’s aviation field, 

The club has also 
helped to promote the 
landing field. The 
government has in- 
stalled flood lights 


and a sixty-foot beacon tower to guide the 
pilots in the route from Buffalo to Chicago. 
The Kiwanis clubs at Ashtabula, Geneva, 
Madison and Painesville, Ohio, all joined in 
the general Lake Shore Aviation movement 
and should also have credit for the success 
of the movement. 


* # * 


Midgets Sponsored by New York 


Become Famous 

The New York Kiwanis Midgets, a junior 
baseball team sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, play a mighty 
good game of ball. In fact, Sam “Red” 
Solomon, manager of the team, has shown 
up so well at third base that the Chicago 
Cubs have signed him up although he is 
but thirteen years of age. Boys have been 
signed up by other leagues before but “Red” 
is the youngest to have that distinction. 
He is to be given an education through a 
tutor, his health is to be looked after and 
he will be put on a training diet in order 
to build him up. He will continue to 
manage the Kiwanis club’s team and will, 
of course, play regularly with them. 

Kiwanian Theodore C. Wiehe is deserv- 
ing of most of the credit for financing and 
putting over the Kiwanis Midgets. 





The New York Kiwanis junior baseball team, managed by Sam “Red” Soloman (front center without 
cap) thirteen-year old star junior leaguer who was recently signed by Joe McCarthy of the Chicago 
Cubs, Theodore Wiehe of the Kiwanis Club of New York (left) and “Babe” Herman (right) star 
slugger of the Brooklyn Club, who is leading the big leagues im hitting. 

for the New York sand-lotters in the kid baseball school. 
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Herman acts as instructor 


Denver, Colorado, Interested 


in Boys’ Home 

At No. 9 Pearl Street, Denver, Colorado, 
characters and life courses of boys who have 
been cheated out of a home, an education 
and a chance to make good, are being shaped. 
Primarily it is a home for working boys 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, who are 
in need of a suitable place to live and the 
assistance, coOperation and influence such a 
place is able to offer. 

The boys received into the Home since 
its establishment in January, 1928, have 
been chiefly delinquent boys from the Ju- 
venile Court, boys paroled from Reform 
Schools and derelict boys who wander into 
Denver without money, suitable clothing or 
employment. Self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing and law-abiding citizens is the goal set 
by the Home in dealing with these boys. 

Upon being admitted to the Home, proper 
clothing is provided the boy and employ- 
ment secured if he is at the time unemployed. 
When he is able, he pays $3. to $6. per week 
board in accordance with his earnings. Each 
boy is affliated with the Y. M. C. A. where 
he enjoys full privileges. If he is in need of 
medical or dental attention, this is secured 
for him without cost. 

During the school year each boy is en- 
couraged to attend night school and equi 
himself with a trade. 
All work in the Home 
with the exception of 
cooking is performed 
by the boys and eac! 
boy must live up to 
strict house regula- 
tions. 

Free weekly motion 
picture 
given and 
the winter months, 
weekly _ entertain- 
ments are conducted 
at which time promi- 
nent individuals ad- 
dress the boys and 
local talent entertains 
them. Outings in the 
mountains have also 
been given. 

A little pamphlet 
called “The Light- 
house” is issued every 
two weeks at the 
Home. This contains 
verse, addresses, in- 
spirational briefs, 
short stories of boys’ 
experiences and per- 
sonals about the boys. 

The Home does not 
attempt to provide a 
permanent residence 
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for the boy. The idea is to get him started 
on the right course and train him to stand 
on his own feet. When he has demonstrated 
that he is capable of making his own living 
away from the Home, he is encouraged to 
do so and thus make room for another boy. 
In this way the Home is enabled to in- 
fluence approximately 100 boys each year. 

A number of Kiwanians are officers and 
directors of the Home and the Kiwanis 
club, along with a number of other organiza- 
tions, is codperating in the operating and 
financing of the Home. 

Once each month a boy chosen as the win- 
ner for that period is permitted to attend 
the Kiwanis Board of Directors’ meeting 
and make a report from the Home. Through 
a series of meetings held on Sunday nights 
at the Home, the boys are learning to give 
short talks on subjects assigned them by 
Kiwanian Pat Patience. 


* * * 


Sherman, Texas, Aids Farmers 

The Sherman, Texas, Kiwanis club spon- 
sored the organization in Grayson County of 
one of the first cow-testing associations in 
the state and furnished equipment whereby 
forty-eight farmers will be enabled to tell 
whether their dairy herds are paying them 
any money or not. This was done as an aid 
to the dairy movement in which this county 
is the leader in Texas. 

A group of farmers are guests of the club 
at regular intervals, as a part of the program 
to foster codperation and better understand- 
ing between the business man and the 
farmer. 

Other activities of the club include finan- 
cial assistance and leadership given the 
Y. M. C. A. in work with under-privileged 
boys and the sending of a number of boys 
to camp in Oklahoma each summer. 


* * * 


New Haven, Connecticut, Ki- 
wanians Act as Big Brothers 
The New Haven, Connecticut, Committee 

on Under-Privileged Child has this year 
undertaken a more extensive personal serv- 
ice program than has heretofore been at- 
tempted. It conceives its function to tie up 
certain members of the club who have spe- 
cial qualifications for this work with specific 
boys of the city who are in a position to be 
particularly helped through a big brother 
relationship. 

At the present time thirty-five members 
of the club are definitely committed to 
entering into this personal relationship, each 
with an individual boy. The boys have been 
carefully selected by leaders in the Y. M. 
C. A. industrial boys’ clubs and the city 
Mission. A full statement has been pre- 
pared concerning the home environment, 
school occupation, and character of each 
boy. The members of the club are each 
assigned a specific boy, an endeavor being 
made to effect a combination which will be 
of greatest mutual helpfulness. The initial 
contacts are made by means of a so-called 
big brothers’ dinner at which each man 
entertains his particular boy. It is expected 
that the acquaintanceship thus begun will be 
continued throughout the year through 
occasional contacts. In some cases the boys 
call at the offices of the men. In others, the 
men visit the boys in their homes. 


The service of the big brothers may cover 
a wide range. The lad is encouraged in 
his reading and an endeavor made to find 
that which would be most interesting and 
helpful for him. Further schooling is fre- 
quently recommended and, if possible, ar- 
ranged for. In the case of four boys the 
tuition at the local Y. M. C. A. College is 
being paid by the club. An endeavor is 
made to diagnose the lad’s vocational apti- 
tudes and to help him in securing the ex- 
perience or training to fit himself for a life 


task. 
* 2 @ 


Gastonia, North Carolina, Is 
Very Active 

In 1922 the Kiwanis Club of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, inaugurated an objective the 
purpose of which was the helping of worthy 
boys and girls to secure a college education, 
which without financial aid they would 
not be able to do. Each member is assessed 
fifty cents per month for the Student Loan 
Fund established in line with this objective. 
Loans are made only to those who are 
willing to help pay their expenses by doing 
work while in school and working during 
the vacation period each summer. A special 
committee handling this fund makes careful 
investigations of each applicant and de- 
termines as accurately as possible the school 
record, morals, habits and family history 
before making a loan. If it is found that 
the applicant can obtain funds from any 
other source, he or she is refused a loan. 

There is no limit fixed for the repayment 
of loans, but every effort is made to impress 
each beneficiary that the loan must be re- 
paid as soon as possible in order that others 
equally in need may have the opportunity 
they have had. No interest is charged while 
the student is in school. When the student 
is graduated or leaves school, the interest 
begins. Each student is required to take 
out a $1,000 life insurance policy, made 
payable to the club, the premiums on which 
are advanced by the club, and it is agreed, 


‘when all indebtedness to the club is paid, 


that the policy will be turned over to the 
student. Money repaid is again loaned and 
the fund has gradually grown to sizeable 
proportions. 

Kiwanian S. N. Boyce has been chairman 
of the Student Loan Fund Committee since 
it was established and it is largely through 
his untiring efforts and love for this work 
that it has been so successful. 

While the above is considered the main 
objective of the Gastonia club, it has not 
limited its efforts to this one cause. A 
two years’ course at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute was given one young man by the 
club, the remaining years in school being 
paid for by another civic club of the city. 
This was not a loan but a gift. A young 
lady suffering from tuberculosis was sent to 
a sanitarium for treatment and is now 
well and strong. A moving picture machine 
was purchased and donated to the State 
Orthopaedic Hospital in Gastonia. Films 
are furnished twice a week by a member 
of the club. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work in rural dis- 
tricts was started in Gaston County by the 
club and a full-time supervisor employed. 
The club, however, did not bear this ex- 
pense long as the county, realizing the 
importance of this work, took it over. 


Nevertheless, contact is still maintained 
with this work through prizes offered each 
year for the best work done by the boys and 
girls during the year. 

A room has been equipped in the children’s 
division of the County Home. Donations 
are made each year to help buy school books 
for under-privileged children of the city. 
Each Christmas some of the members donate 
cotton samples in sufficient quantity to make 
a large bale. This bale is auctioned off to 
the highest bidder, and the money derived 
therefrom is used to buy Christmas baskets. 

At the beginning of this year the Gastonia 
club decided it would undertake some new 
objective. Vocational guidance and place- 
ment work among high school boys was the 
final choice. A schedule has been mapped 
out in codperation with the school officials 
and at regular intervals various members 
of the club go to the high school during 
study periods to talk to the boys, each about 
his business or profession. The boys have 
been divided into five groups as this plan 
is found to work better than talking to large 


groups. 
* #* * 


Safety Patrol Signs Given to 

Schools by Norwood, Ohio 

Seventy safety patrol signs were do- 
nated to the city schools by the Kiwanis 
Club of Norwood, Ohio. The signs, built 
on stout stands and with printed notices on 
yellow painted sheet metal, were placed in 
the center and at sides of streets where 
school children cross. They will be ad- 
juncts to the school patrol guards’ service. 


al + * 


Libraries Being Formed by 
Trinidad, Colorado 


Every time a member of the Trinidad, 
Colorado, Kiwanis club has a birthday it is 
announced in the weekly bulletin and at the 
following meeting each member of the club 
brings a book. These are made up into 
libraries of seventy-five books each, named 
after the particular member whose birthday 
it is and then sent to some remote country 
school. The idea has taken so well with 
the whole town that a surplus has been built 
up which is now waiting to go to various 
schools. A member of the Lions club has 
donated a room in his office for storing sur- 
plus books. Gilbert Sanders, president of the 
club, was the originator of this splendid 


undertaking. 
na * * 


Vancouver, B. C., Kiwanians Aid 
Fatherless Boys 
Vancouver, B. C., Kiwanians are getting 
a lot of personal satisfaction out of acting 
as Big Brothers to fatherless boys in their 
city, as well as doing a world of good for 
the community in helping to build wisely 
the characters of its future citizens. The 
work was started in 1923 when many war 
widows and their fatherless boys were in 
great need of assistance. It is not concerned 
in any way with delinquent boys, activities 
in this field being deemed within the juris- 
diction of the various well-established social 
and welfare organizations of the city. 
Over one hundred and fifty families have 
been cared for since 1923 and at the present 
time one hundred and ten families are en- 
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joying the care and guidance of their Ki- 
The boys are usually 
between the ages of eight and sixteen. If 
it is necessary to take steps to obtain the 
mother’s pension for the widow, that is done. 
The boys are given a thorough physical 
examination, both medical and dental and 
treatment is promptly ar- 


wanian Big Brothers. 


any necessary 
ranged for. 
Ihe Big Brother reports 
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and others to the state hospital at Columbia. 
The state has an appropriation each year for 
caring for crippled children but this fund 
is for hospitalization only so the Kiwanis 
club will help with this work by buying 
braces or appliances if necessary and will 
see that transportation is furnished when 
needed. 

Dr. E. E. Epting is chairman of the Com- 
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seventy-five girls have participated in this 
loan fund, studying music, recreation work, 
secretarial work, etc. 

Last year twelve girls were put through 
business college and are now repaying the 
money advanced to them for their tuition 
and are very happily situated in business. 
This money that is repaid is placed in a 
revolving fund, which is used by other girls 

for similar purposes. No 





at least once each month 
to a special committee as 
to his contacts with his 
particular familv. School 
teachers coéperate by re- 
porting regularly the boys’ 
progress in school and 
three times each year a 
from 
School 


report is received 


their Sunday 
teachers, 

Each lad has the privi- 
lege of joining the Y. M. 
C, A. gym, as well as 
having the Y. M. C. A, 
Camp thrown open to him 
holiday. 
If necessary, the boy is 
completely outfitted for 
both the gym and the sum- 


for his summer 


mer camp. 
The contact does not 
stop when the boy leaves 








notes or signed papers are 
used—it is strictly a moral 
obligation to repay. 

That is a brief outline 
of the system used, but 
perhaps the greatest good 
is accomplished by the 
sponsors or Big Broth- 
ers. Each girl, as soon as 
her loan is approved, is 
given a member of the 
club for her sponsor. He 
follows her progress in 
school, helps her secure a 
position when she finishes 
school, and then advises 
with her on her repay- 
ments and her work. 

The club also sponsors 
a club for under-privi- 
leged boys in their teens, 
most of whom are father- 
less. Each of the boys has 
been given a Y. M. C. A. 











| 





school, for the Big Brother 
continues to follow the 
boy's course 
placed in a position suited 

to his capabilities. Lasting friendships have 
thus been formed between the Big Brothers 


and their charges, the boys instinctively 
turning to them for advice and counsel as 
they would to a father. 


* * 


Unique Program at Caldwell- 
West Essex, New Jersey 
Caldwell-West Essex, New 
were recently entertained at an 
evening dinner by Kiwanian Harold Van 
Wart, publisher of one of the leading local 
Each member was given an 


Jersey, Ki- 


wanians 


newspapers. 
assignment on some topic of interest which 
was written up by him and while dinner 
was served, a complete newspaper, written 
entirely by the club members, was published 
and ready for distribution at the end of the 
meal. This stunt proved to be as interesting 
and humorous as it was instructive. 


Anderson, South Carolina, 
Kiwanians Are Curing 

Cripples 

A number of little tots 

handicaps have successfully undergone op- 


with physical 
erations since the recent holding of a clinic 
in Anderson, South Carolina, at which fifty- 
four children were examined by Kiwanian 
William A. Boyd, State Orthopedic Surgeon 
of Columbia. Records of all the children 
examined have been retained and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to give all the atten- 
tion they require to restore them to normal 
to as great a degree as possible. 

Eight to ten of the children will be taken 
care of by the club members during the year, 
while it is planned also to send some of 
them to the Shriner’s Hospital at Greenville 








* Kiwanians ef Monrovia, California, keep the grounds around the Bey Scout cabin which 
after he is they gave to one of the Scout troops, in spic and span condition. 


mittee on Under-Privileged Child in charge 
of this work. 


Hyde Park, Chicago, Kiwanians 
Contribute to Home of 
Friendless 
At a cost of approximately $1,600, the 
Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park, Chicago, has 
kindergarten room and 
lamp at the Home of the Friendless. This 


put in a quartz 
room has been rearranged as to plumbing 
and freshly decorated. The quartz lamp 
will give the children the healthy rays of 
the sun necessary for their development. 


7 a « 


Lawton, Oklahoma, Is Active 

The past year has been one of much suc- 
cess for the Kiwanis Club of Lawton, Okla- 
homa. Some of the activities of which the 
club is very proud include the straightening 
of club feet for a little boy twelve years 
old, furnishing graham crackers and milk 
to a class of twenty-seven under-nourished 
children, the placing of Kiwanis signs at 
the corners of the town and playing Santa 
to all of the poor children of the city by 
furnishing them with a free picture show 
and a sack of treats. 


* * ~ 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Sponsored 
by Memphis, Tennessee 

The oldest work of the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Kiwanis club in behalf of under- 
privileged children is their work with girls 
who need to support themselves and are 
not equipped to earn a living. Since adopt- 
ing this work some six years ago, over 





membership where a spe- 
cial class has been organ- 
ized for them. They also 
have baseball and basketball leagues. 

As with the girls, each boy has a Kiwanis 
Big Brother. At least twice each year these 
boys are invited to the regular meeting of 
the club and throughout the year numerous 
parties are given for them. 

Other activities of the club along this 
same line include the sponsoring of a 4-H 
Club for boys and of the Junior Safety 
Councils maintained in the Memphis city 


schools. 


Aerial Guide for Leetonia, Ohio 

A recent activity of the Leetonia, Ohio, 
Kiwanis club has been the placing of an 
aerial guide on the roof of the village’s 
principal building. About one gallon of 
vellow trafic marking paint was supplied 
by the village authorities to paint the fifteen 
by seventy-five inch letters. It took just 
one-half day for Kiwanians C. S. and E. 
E. Marshall to do the job. 


* * * 


Ashland, Oregon, Kiwanians 
Arrange Vocational Trip 

An interesting development in vocational 
guidance work is that of the Vocational 
Caravan recently organized by Ashland, 
Oregon, Kiwanians. With President Wil- 
liam P. Walter and Chairman Homer H. 
Elhart of the Committee on Publicity, in 
charge, twenty-one high school boys, chosen 
for their scholastic ability, were taken on an 
educational tour covering the entire length 
of Oregon. Events of the trip were: Visit 
to Campus of University of Oregon at 
Eugene with all night stay at fraternity 
houses; visit to Oregon State Agricultural 
College at Corvallis with entertainment at 
fraternity houses including a swim; visit to 
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Governor Patterson at the State Capitol at 
Salem, with trips to paper mills, Supreme 
Court, State Library; visit to battleship 
“Oregon” in harbor at Portland, with trips 
to packing houses, newspaper pressrooms 
and other points of interest. On the return 
trip a stop was made at Salem, where the 
boys attended church. 

The boys were most enthusiastic over their 
varied experiences and they obtained much 
new light upon business life, which will 
doubtless be of great value to them in choos- 
ing their future careers. 

* * * 
Pow Wow Held by McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania 

At the fourth annual Pow Wow held by 
the Kiwanis Club of McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, over six hundred Boy Scouts were 
entertained. Together with the Kiwanians 
and the drum corps from three American 
Legion Posts, more than five hundred Scouts 
paraded in an effort to advertise scouting. 
The activities of the Scouts were displayed 
for three nights, a nominal admission fee 
being charged except on the last night when 


all boys of Scout age were admitted free. 
* * « 


Wading Pool Presented by 
Wichita Falls, Texas, 
to City 
In 1928 a children’s wading pool cost- 
ing approximately $1,000 was dedicated 
to Wichita Falls, Texas, by Kiwanians of 
that city. It is built of reinforced concrete 
and is sixty by twenty feet with a four- 
foot concrete walk surrounded by a dirt 
walk. The depth is graduated and ranges 
from eighteen inches to three feet. 
This year an artistic wrought-iron fence 
was built around the pool and an instructor 


employed to take charge. 
* * # 


Etowah, Tennessee, Has 
Kiwanis Ward 
The Committees on Under-Privileged 
Child and Good Will of the Kiwanis Club 
of Etowah, Tennes- 
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the Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
assisted by members of the Committee on 
Good Will presented the situation to the club 
and other citizens and within a few hours 
secured sufficient funds for replacing the 
cow. 

* * * 


Darlington, South Carolina, 
Forms Agricultural Credit 


Corporation 

The farmers in the neighborhood of 
Darlington, South Carolina, have had pretty 
hard sledding for the past few years and 
as a result the matter of financing a crop 
became quite a problem. The local banks 
had gone the limit and simply could not take 
care of the situation this year. There- 
upon, the Kiwanis club concentrated on 
thinking out some plan to solve the difficulty. 
It was finally decided to form an Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation with a capital 
stock of $10,000. According to the law, 
with this amount of capital the corporation 
can become a branch of the Federal Land 
Bank and through it may lend, with proper 
security, a much 
amount than the original capital stock. 

Every member of the club solicited stock 
subscriptions. Blanks were furnished and 
under the able leadership~ of President 
Daniel T. McKeithan whose determination 
and enthusiasm had so much to do with the 
success of the project, the necessary amount, 
$80,000, was subscribed in a short time. 
Practically every Kiwanian was a stock 
subscriber. 


proportionately larger 


a * 


Playground Established by 


Missoula, Montana 

The Missoula, Montana, Kiwanis club 
which has always taken a great deal of 
interest in Missoula’s children, at a recent 
meeting undertook a new and worth-while 
enterprise. 

Acting upon the advice of the public 
improvement committee it voted unani- 


mously to establish a public playground for 
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the children of Missoula. Through the 
efforts of Dr. Charles M. Donaldson and 
Robert T. Richardson, chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Under-Privileged Child and 
Public Affairs, respectively, a suitable plot 
of ground has been selected and will be 
procured from the Missoula Mercantile 
Company at a greatly reduced price. This 
company is also making a cash donation to 
the project. 

The Kiwanis club expects to put the funds 
for the under-privileged child work, about 
$3,000 per year, into the project and all 
they ask in return is that “Kiwanis” be 


incorporated in the  park’s name. _ It 
is expected that it will require about two 
years to complete the project. The Lions 


club will assist in the work of starting the 
park. Money will be raised by popular 
subscription. 

* 2 @ 


Sun Porch Gift of Jacksonville, 


Florida, Kiwanians 

A sun porch, constructed at an expendi- 
ture of nearly $500, given to the Saint 
Luke’s Hospital through an appropriation 
made by the Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, 
Florida, during the 1928 administration of 
President Phil S. May, has been completed 
at the institution and is now in use. It 
adjoins the west side of the maternity and 
crippled children’s building of the hospital 
and will be used solely for the comfort of 
the youngsters. It is splendidly equipped 
with cots, chairs and other conveniences. 

The contribution of the porch is just one 
of the club’s numerous donations for the 
comfort and welfare of crippled children. 
In 1926 all the equipment for the children’s 
department, amounting to $3,389, was do- 
nated to the hospital and in 1927, $900 was 
appropriated for the purchase of a portable 
x-ray machine. 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Cares 

for Under-Privileged 
Twenty-four children in the schools of 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, have a_ better 
chance to develop 








see, are cooperating 
in doing a good work 
for the needy of the 
community. A health 
tlinic has been the 
means of correcting 
irregularities among 
school children with 
most beneficial re- 
sults. 

In addition to this 
general activity, the 
club has for the past 
two or three years 
been closely supervis- 
ing a worthy young 
of a 
giving him 
the needed medical 
attention and care 
necessary for his 
well-being. Recently 
his family suffered 
the loss of their cow 
which provided milk 
and butter for their 
immediate needs and 





boy, the son 
widow, 
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sufficient revenue to 
pay for its keep. Ki- 
wanian B. P. Dunn of 


One of the booths at the Merit Badge Exposition sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of Greater Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. No admission was charged, all expenses, amounting to $1,000, being taken care of by 
the Cincinnati clubs and individual Kiwanians who paid for the booths. 


oe Saze 


into useful citizens of 
the community as the 
result of the first 
year’s program of the 
Lewistown Kiwanis 
club in a definite line 
of work for under- 
privileged children. 
The Committee 
on Under-Privileged 
Child of the club 
on making a survey 
early in 1928 decided 
that there was defi- 
nite and marked need 
for work among chil- 
dren with eye and 
throat defects. Several 





gi | hundred children in 
Ship_ Models Jest ny the local schools 


needed attention 
along these lines ac- 
cording to the re- 
port of the 
physician and nurse. 

Only the 
cases and where the 
child came from a 
needy home were con- 
sidered by the com- 





school 


worst 
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mittee, with the result that during the 
past school term, twenty-four children were 
Twenty of these were tonsil 
and adenoid operations, while four children 
had their eyes treated and were fitted with 
glasses. The reports which have come from 
the teachers and parents of these children, 
telling of the great improvement in the 
health and mental development of the boys 
and girls, and the bright faces of the kiddies 
themselves when they attended the Christ- 
mas party given for them by the Kiwanians, 
have pleased the members of the club so that 
they are determined that this work shall go 


cared for. 


on. 

Total expenditures $675 
which were raised by a home talent minstrel 
show put on by the club, by a Rotary-Ki- 


amounted to 


wanis baseball game and by the Tiny Tim 
The children helped are honorary 
members of the Tiny Tim Club, but the 
Kiwanians who join pay $10 a year. Patrons 
of the club contribute $so. 

During the vacation period a large number 


dues. 


of operations were performed and it is the 
intention of the club to be able to say “We 
build for better future the 
community” with 


citizens in 


greater emphasis this 
year than ever before. 
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County were given by F. W. Gist, state 


agricultural statistician of Auburn. Some 
of the subjects discussed by other speak- 
ers were “Dairying,” “Pastures,” “The 
Farmer and the Railroad,” “Rural Educa- 
tion,” “Mediterranean Fruit Fly,” “The 


Duroc Hog,” “Feeding the Cow and Hog.” 


Passaic, New Jersey, Presents 
Radios to Schools 
Six electric radio sets have been presented 
to the city schools by the Kiwanis Club of 
Passaic, New Jersey. The are all 
electric cabinet, eight tube radios of a new 
superior make, 


sets 


- ~~ * 


Forest City, North Carolina, 
Combines Business with 
Pleasure 

A unique advertising car was used to con- 
vey Forest City, North Carolina, delegates 
The 


with 


to the Milwaukee Convention. auto- 
mobile 


attractive signs 


which was decorated ninety 


the industrial 


City, 


advertising 


and commercial activities of Forest 


Names and Portraits Furnished on Application 
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was purchased and equipped by the city’s 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers. 
On the way to Milwaukee stops were made 
at all the important towns and cities of 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Chio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. The 
return trip included stops at cities of south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina. Many 
Kiwanis clubs were visited en route. 
* = * 


Washington, D.C. Celebrates 
Camp’s Birthday 

The twenty-fifth birthday of Camp Good 
Will, in which the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been interested for a 
number of years, was appropriately cel- 
ebrated on August 9. The children paraded 
on the playground before the meeting was 
opened by Mr. John Joy Edson. A yell 
consisting of spelling Kiwanis three times 
and yelling it three times as given by the 
200 little children, dispelled all doubt, if 
there was any in the minds of the Ki- 
wanians present, as to whether Kiwanis is 
appreciated at Camp Good Will. 

Interesting 
dresses were made by 
Mr. Edson, chairma: 
of the Summer Out- 


ad- 





* - * 
Farmer’s Insti- 
tute Held By 
Dothan, 
Alabama 

More than 300 


farmers, business 


men, railroad, state 
and county officials 
assembled in May 


for the Dothan, Ala- 
bama, Kiwanis club’s 
agricultural institute. 
men 





A group of 
versed in modern 
agricultural develop- 
ment methods out- 
lined farm conditions 
and 


po- 


county 
the 
values of in- 


in the 
pointed out 
tential 


THE MEASURE OF ANY COMMUNITY 
DEPENDS ON THE AMOUNT OF PUBL SERVICE 
CONTRIBUTED BY ITS ABLE CITIZENS # 
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creasing diversifica- 





ing Committee of 
Camp Will 
since it was estab- 
lished in 1904; Mr. 
Wallace Hatch, an 
active organizer and 
manager of the camp 
for four years; Mr. 
George S. Wilson, 
Director of Public 
Welfare; Dr. George 
M. Kober, an 
ganizer; Kiwanian 
Claude Owen, trus- 
tee; and Miss Louise 
O. Beall, Acting Sec- 


Good 





or- 


retary of the Asso- 

ciated Charities. 
Introducing Ki- 

wanian Claude W. 


Owen who was presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, 
D. C. in 1923 when it 








tion. Special stress 
was laid on dairying. 

Dr. J. Arthur Key- 
president, 
the 


tors. The purpose of 





ton, club 


welcomed Visi- 
the institute was out- 
lined by M. D. Black, 
chairman of the Agri- 
cultural and Public 
Relations Committee. 
Dr. M. F. Jackson, 
chairman of the 
district Committee 
on Agriculture, ex- 
plained the relation 
of Kiwanis to the 
farmer, touching on 
the codperation ac- 
corded by the organi- 
zation to agricultural 
activities. 
Enlightening _fig- 
ures on farm produc- 












I WOULD UKE TO PRESENT’ 

A COMMUNITY ENDEAVOR. . 
WHER, DEMANDS 'THE GENEROUS 
AND PERSONAL COOPERATION 
OF EVERY CITIZEN 


built two of the build- 
ings at the camp, 
namely, the baby pa- 
vilion and dispensary 
and the dining room 
and kitchen at a cost 
of about $5,000, Mr. 
Edson expressed great 
appreciation for 
splendid work of the 
Kiwanians in erect- 
ing these buildings 
and also in transport- 
ing many of the chil- 
dren back and forth 
from the camp, as 
well as for the moral 
support of the Kiwa- 
nians which gave the 
project such impetus 
in the public mind 
that contributions for 
the completion of the 
camp were made 
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Barnacles 


Barnacles, as everyone knows who has 
lived on navigable waters, are small shell- 
fish which attach themselves to the hulls of 
vessels and on piling and other submerged 
objects. They are the despair of good sea- 
men everywhere, since they retard the speed 
of ships and cause much loss in time and 
revenue. 

Periodically a vessel must be dry docked 
so that its hull can be scraped of all ob- 
structing objects. Then for protection and 
to insure a smoother surface as it plows 
through the water, the hull is thoroughly 
painted. Cleaning and painting increases 
the efficiency of the ship. 

Kiwanis clubs, like ships, must frequently 
clear themselves of barnacles, for unfor- 
tunately there are members in nearly every 
club who do not seem to catch the working 
spirit of the organization which now renders 
such outstanding service in 1,800 communi- 
ties in the United States and Canada. By 
removing its like 
ships, finds itself a better and more efficient 
or Zanization. 

In carrying out this thought the board 
of directors of a Kiwanis club recently 
caused this pertinent announcement to be 
made: 


“barnacles,’ Kiwanis, 


“The executives considered at the last 
meeting the attendance of some members, 
and are giving this matter due considera- 
tion. If you are not sold on Kiwanis, do 
not come out to our meetings—attend regu- 
larly—and if you find you cannot be sold, 
then hand in your resignation, and insist 
upon its being accepted. It is the opinion 
of the majority of the directors, that a 
club of 50 members, 100 per cent Kiwanians, 
is better than a club of 70 members, with 
20 acting like barnacles on a ship.” 

Moral: Don’t be a barnacle. 

Washington, D. C., Ki-Grams. 


Prove It 

Some say they love Kiwanis, 

With haughty independence, 

But it’s better still to say it, 

And prove it by attendance. 
—“‘Keystone,” Astoria, Ore. 


The Public and the Press 


S. M. Powell recently addressed the Mon- 
treal, Canada, Kiwanis club on the subject 
of ‘The Public and the Press.” He said that 
the modern newspapers should be a sym- 
posium of everything that the public talks 
about and is most interested in. The 
main points he made were that the news- 
paper could do a great deal to cultivate the 
best that there is in people and that the 
public has a very emphatic share in the 
making of the character of its own news- 
papers. He said that modern newspaper 
editors welcome criticism and that the citi- 





zens could exert a great influence on the 
directors of a newspaper if they wanted to. 
So if you do not like the newspapers of your 
town make enough noise. 


Presently, the only way to attract any at- 
tention by an Atlantic crossing will be to 
do it on roller skates. 


Can you picture a scene any worse than 
seeing men following the funerals of their 
own reputations ? 

—North Fort Worth, Texas. 


Golfillus Bacillus 
We thought this staid and sober pote, 
Despite his yen for funning, 
And solemn, even with his small 
Proclivity for punning, 
Would lead a calm and peaceful life, 
And dodge prevailing sneezes, 
And keep ten jumps 
Ahead of mumps 
And flu, and such diseases. 


He’s missed the ague, with its shakes 
And ducked the sad nephritis, 
But now he is a victim of 
That dreaded scourge—Gollfitis ; 
It lays its hand on young and old, 
Respects not ancient muscles, 
The hollow tones 
Of rattling bones, 
Or blood, shy of corpuscles. 


And now he lies awake at night 
And grumbles those gor-bli’me’s, 
That golfers are supposed to yelp, 
About a flock of stymies; 
His mind once full of flowered thought 
Of barcarole and sonnet, 
Now dwells on greens, 
And fairway scenes, 
And bees flit through his bonnet. 


His conversation, once so bright, 
His wit, so keen and classy, 
Now bristles with the iron shot, 
The niblick and the brassie; 

He speaks familiarly in terms 
Of mashie and of putter, 
Wears scotchplaid clothes, 
And louder hose, 
And goes around and mutters. 


Those are the symptoms that proclaim 
The golfer newly bitten 
By this baccillus, worse by far, 
Than reams already written; 
This pote avers that he was snagged 
By others, without reason; 
With this four ply 
Scotch alibi, 
On with the “silly season.” 
—Lew TINKER 
Portland, Ore. 
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Kiwanis—As We See It 

On two different occasions, it was the 
privilege of the writer to lunch with the 
Kiwanis Club of Mobile, Alabama, as their 
guest. And as the different speakers took 
the floor in behalf of some civic improve- 
ment, the breath of real earnestness which 
rang through their arguments spoke volumes 
of the spirit of Kiwanis that set his wheels 
of thought in motion. But what spirit per- 
vaded this gathering of men of every pro- 
fession and every business enterprise? Or, 
in other words, what is the aim of Kiwanis? 

With the motto of Kiwanis, “We Build” 
revolving in his mind, the writer reviewed 
the activities of the Mobile club and took 
of the many 
sponsored by its 


account civic improvements 


which were members, 
among whom were some of his schoolmates 
of early childhood days. And among the 
many outstanding accomplishments of this 
club, the most munificent is the Cottage Hill 
Sanitarium for Tuberculosis. So with this 
panoramic view of civic development be- 
fore his mind, he could come to one and 
only one conclusion—that “Kiwanis does 
build.” And every hamlet, town, and city 
which can boast of its Kiwanis club is truly 
blessed. 

How happy the writer was to find his 
sentiments and thoughts so aptly brought 
out in the April number of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, in that most interesting and in- 
structive article, “Human Development as 
Industry’s Real Task,’ C. E. Knoeppel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In this article Mr. Knoep- 
pel gives, in a masterly style, an exemplifi- 
cation of the meaning of Kiwanis in its 
working plan. With Mr. Knoeppel, the 
writer believes and he thinks all Kiwanians 
believe, that the real task and underlying 
purpose, aim, and end of Kiwanis is to 
aid, by its many civic developments, the 
general uplift of society to its highest level. 

There is nothing selfish about Kiwanis. 
Kiwanis and selfishness are contradictory. 
Lastly, religion is no test for membership, 
but the Kiwanian must believe in God and 
worship Him according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

And such a Society, therefore, must of 
necessity, make for a better citizenry. 

—AVEGNO SOULIER, 
Editor, The Abbey Chronicle. 


“What’s that you call your mule?” 

“T call him Corporation,” answered the 
old colored man. 

“How did you come to give him such a 
name?” 

“Frum studyin’t de animal an’ readin’ 
de papahs. Dat mules gets mo’ blame an 
abuse dan anyt’ing else in the city, an’ 
goes ahead havin’ his own way jes de 
same.”—The Norfolk Kiwanian, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
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Astoria, Oregon, Wins in 
Silver Division 
(From page 507) 
eight measures submitted to the people of 
Oregon for decision at the polls. During 
October we gave four programs to the study 
securing speakers of 


ability, for and against the 
measures being presented for the informa- 


of these measures, 


arguments 
tion of members, 
Clatsop County Health Association: 

Coéperated with the Health Association 
in the care of tuberculosis patients. 

Getting the Vote: 

Our club made an extra effort to get out 
the vote at the November election. Largely 
as the result of our efforts the vote in Clat- 
sop County was 85% of the total registra- 
tion. 

Grand Army of the Republic: 

Entertained the remaining members of 
the G.A.R. This has been done annually 
ever since the club was organized. 

High School Scholarship: 

Entertained two honor students of the As- 
toria High School. Five years ago the As- 
toria Kiwanis Club purchased and presented 
to the High School a silver cup, and the 
faculty the the 
year one girl and one boy who have been 
outstanding in scholarship, leadership and 
school citizenship, and their names are en- 
the Each the two 
students are entertained by the club. 

Joint Membership 

The Kiwanis club has a membership in 
the Astoria Council of Social Agenices. A 
Kiwanian is President of the group. 
Kiwanis Widows: 

Donated $25.00 to of deceased 
Kiwanian, and helped her in other ways. 
Municipal Golf Course: 

The Kiwanis club is coéperating with the 
City Manager in an effort to establish a 
Municipal Golf Course. 

Reforestation: 


our 


out 


selects at close of school 


graved on cup. year 


widow 


Actively engaged in reforestation. Ob- 
served “Timber Conservation Week.” <A 
Kiwanian headed the work for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Shark Bell: 

Resurrected and preserved bell of the 
U. §. Sloop-of-War, Shark, which was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia River 
in 1846. The bell belongs to the Kiwanis 
club. 

Streets 

Placed fifty signs on the streets directing 
tourists to the Astoria Column. 
Under-Privileged Child Work: 

Kiwanis doctors performed difficult oper- 
ation, without charge, for under-privileged 
child, who is being taken care of by a 
Kiwanian. Numerous other cases of relief 
for under-privileged children. 

Budget allowed $250.00 to Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, which was all 
wisely expended. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement: 

with Rotary Club and 
Y.M.C.A,., spent one week with high school 
students, One hundred boys filled out self- 
analysis blanks. A dinner was held in the 
evening at the Y., with the boys present. 
Sixty business and professional men pres- 
ent, half of them Kiwanians. Each boy 
had been assigned to an adult interviewer, 
selected for the purpose, to give the boy in- 


In conjunction 
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struction and advice. Good connections 
were formed, which continued throughout 
the year. 
Y.M.C.A. 

Paid $200.00 to Y.M.C.A. for member- 
ships for boys not financially able to become 
members. Each boy pavs one dollar, and 
the club pays $2.50, and the Y.’s receipt to 
the boy recites that fact. All boys unable 
to pay are given membership. This is a 
continuing activity. 

A majority of the Y.M.C.A. Board of Di- 
rectors for the past year nine, are Ki- 
wanians. 

Zekolwa Keaki Tree: 

Four years ago the Kiwanis club adopted, 
marked, and took over the care of the his- 
toric Zekolwa Keaki tree, a native of Ja- 
pan, planted many years ago. The tree was 
badly damaged in the storm of January, 
1928, one half being broken off. The tree 
was repaired and saved. Wood from the 
part broken off was seasoned during the 
summer, then turned into plates, nut bowls, 
candlesticks, etc. These were sold at auc- 
tion at a meeting before Christmas and 
$60.00 realized for Christmas activities, 
Other Kiwanians Honored: 

Members of the Kiwanis club, 
not hereinbefore mentioned, who were 
elected to office in other organizations: One 
member of the Board of Education, Astoria 
Public Schools; one member Oregon State 
Americanization Commission. 

Kiwanians elected to publit office in 
November, 1928: Mark J. Johnson, a mem- 
ber of the State Legislative Assembly; H. K. 
Zimmerman, Circuit Judge; J. A. Elliott, 
County Commissioner; E. B. Hughes, Coun- 
ty Coroner. 


Astoria 


II. ATTENDANCE 


The International Annual Attendance 
Contest was conducted in our club through 
the Attendance Committee, with an average 
attendance during Period B of 98.90%. Con- 
test record for the year, 96.38%. 

First in Silver Division, Pacific- Northwest 


District. Fourth in Silver Division in In- 
ternational. 
MEETING MeEMBER- ATTEND- 

DATE: SHIP: ANCE: AVERAGE: 
ee Serre yy Eee _ fee 88.31% 
7 See AS Vo ae 90.91 
eS re Wikies avs ee 90.79 
Se eer ee . ee 90.79 
a ee eee WR eh xis 92.51 
ae eee y Sete 3 eee 97-40 
Pe Rs i capes dy «Ks Tisai SETS 
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Average attendance for the year, 94.28%. 

Thirty-three members attended 100% 
during 1928. 

Fifteen new members, admitted during 
the year, have 100% since joining the club. 

One member has perfect attendance record 
of nine and one half years. 

One member has perfect 
record of six years, 

Two members have perfect 
records of five years. 

Five members have perfect 
records of three years. 

Three members have perfect 
records of two years. 

One of our members was chairman of the 
district Attendance Committee for 1928. 


attendance 
attendance 
attendance 


attendance 


III. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 
Summary of Weekly Programs: 

Jan. 5. Resumé of work of 1927. 
dent Herbert Ambler, speaker. 

Jan. 12. In charge of Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. Test, “What We Know 
about Kiwanis,” given. General average of 
the club, 65%. 

Jan. 19. Anniversary Week, 
on Kiwanis Education in charge. 
charter members. 

Jan. 26. “The Progress of the 
Judge Rossman, Oregon Supreme Court. 

Feb. 2. Business meeting. Discussion of 
budget and trust fund. 

Feb. 9. Staged by Astoria Radio 
C. P. Hall, president and speaker. 

Feb. 16. “A Comparison: of the Characters 
of Lincoln and Washington,” Dr. A. Oker- 
strom. 

Feb. 23. Program by Attendance Commit- 
tee in preparation for Period B of the 
Annual Attendance Contest. 

March 1. “The Astoria Chamber of Com- 

merce,” President of the Chamber, A. S. 
Robinson, speaker. 
March 7. Met with Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary and Gyro clubs, Kiwanian D. J. 
Ferguson, speaker. Eighty Kiwanians 
present. 

March 15. Official visit and address by 
Lieutenant Governor Charles F. Walker. 

March 22. “Politics and Business.” Ad- 
dress by Kiwanian J. W. Mott, Astoria, 
representing Clatsop County in State Legis- 
lature. 


Presi- 


Committee 


Talks by 


Law,” 


Club, 




















March 29. “Vocational Guidance,” speak- 
er, F. A. Crosby, Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Northwest Council of Y.M.C.A. Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child in charge. 

April 5. “The Purpose of Education,” 
J. T. Lee, speaker. 

April 12. “Business Ethics,” E. R. Wig- 
gins, speaker. Committee on Business 
Standards in charge. 

April 19. Meeting in the interest of the 
Chamber of Commerce, E. B. Hughes, 
speaker. 

April 26. “Reforestation and Taxation,” 
Charles Henry, speaker. Meeting in charge 
of Committee on Public Affairs. 

May 3. “The Advance in Pedagogy.” 
Speaker, Dr. W. H. Burton, University of 
Chicago, 

May to. “On to Seattle,” in the interest 
of the International convention. Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations in charge. 

May 17. “Respect for the Dead,” Kiwa- 
nian E. B. Hughes, speaker. 

May 24. “Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs,” speak- 
er, Kiwanian H. C. Seymour, Extension 
Service, O.A.C. Meeting in charge of Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


May 31. “Memorial Day and What It 
Means,” Dr. D. J. Ferguson. 

June 7. “Creeping Communism,” F. 
Wesley Phelps, speaker. 


June 14. Flag Day program. 

June 21. Evening meeting with Chamber 
of Comerce, Rotary and Gyro clubs to en- 
tertain 70 officers from the National Guard 


Camp. Program by Chamber of Commerce. 
June 28. Reports on International con- 


vention by delegates. 

July 5. Attendance Committee in charge, 
report on International Attendance Contest. 

July 12. A singing program in charge of 
Committee on Music. 

July 19. “The Astoria Column,” R. 
Gaston, speaker. 

July 26. “On to Aberdeen” (district con- 
vention), Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 


M. 


tions in charge. 

Aug. 2. “Relation of the Post Office to 
the Public,’ speaker, C. W. Halderman. 

Aug. 9. “Local Taxation,” Charles 
Henry, County Assessor, speaker. 

Aug. 16. “The Origin of the Name Ore- 
gon,” Kiwanian Tom Elliott of Walla 
Walla, speaker, 

Aug. 23. Reports on Aberdeen (district 
convention), by delegates. 

Aug. 30. “Credit as a Means of Distri- 
bution,” A, B. Sanders (St. Louis), speaker. 

Sept. 6. “The Roosevelt Highway,” 
Senator A. W. Norblad. 

Sept. 13. Joined with Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro clubs in entertain- 
ing officers and men of British cruiser Des- 
patch, on good-will voyage around the 
world. 

Sept. 20. Meeting with fifty-five farmers 
at county fair, C. W. Laughlin, speaker. 

Sept. 27. Observed Constitution Week. 
“The Constitution,” Dr. D. J. Ferguson, 
speaker. 

Oct. 4. “The Power of Thought,” Dr. 
Martha Lowe, speaker. Program presented 
by Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

Oct. 11. The study of ballot measures, 
Committee on Public Affairs in charge. 
Speaker, Hon. James: W. Mott. 

Oct. 18. The study of ballot measures, 
Committee on Public Affairs in charge. 
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Seymour Jones, affirmative. L. B. Smith, 
negative. 

Oct. 25. The study of ballot measures, 
Committee on Public Affairs in charge. 
Ben T. Osborne, affirmative. Kiwanian 
Roy I. Shields, negative. 

Nov. 1. The study of ballot measures, 
Committee on Public Affairs in charge. R. 
J. Kirkwood, affirmative. Thomas Flippin, 
Jr., negative. 

Nov. 8. Annual Armistice Day Program. 
Speaker, Dr. D. D. Edwards. 

Nov. 15. National Education Week pro- 
gram. Speaker, A. C. Hampton. 

Nov. 22. In honor of our oldest member, 
Gabriel Wingate, 81. Speaker, Walter T. 
Eakin. 

Nov. 30. Thanksgiving Day 
speaker, Rev. E. W. Hughes. 

Dec. 6. “What Our Town Needs,” 
er, E. B. Hughes. Annual election of club 
officers. 

Dec. 13. Sports Committee in charge, a 
fun meeting, no speaker. 

Dec. 20. A Christmas program, speaker, 
Dr. D, J. Ferguson. 


Program, 


speak- 


Dec. 27. Closed meeting. Reports of 
committees for the year. President’s re- 
port. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Meet- 1ttend- 

ings ance 
Agricultdre 0.0.0.6 ccecce. 9 80% 
Attendance bi tse 5.05.2: NOD 85 
Business Standards......... 9 80 
PiIMQNCt ... 6.5054. wiser © 75 
Good Will and Grievance. ..9 87 
ED PE ee re ior 52 90 
Inter-Club Relations.......14 95 
Kiwanis Education .. 5. ah 90 


(Average attendance at Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee meetings, 14 


Membership and 


Classification ............12 95 
Music and Entertainment 10 87 
PIOGTOIN’. 6555s Sheers 80 
Public Affairs......... a: 85 
5 a 75 
ae eS et eee 52 90 
Mabe ie the whe we ethasce nid hs 9 85 
Under-Privileged Child....10 90 
Vocational Guidance....... 10 90 


Each committee was in charge of at least 
one program for the club during the year, 
running from one to six. Committee chair- 
man appointed by the Board of Directors, 
each committee selecting its own secretary. 
Each committee is supplied with a loose- 
leaf minute book, in which record of com- 
mittee meetings are kept. The Board of 
Directors met 50 times during the year. 
Average attendance at Board meetings 83%. 


SoctAL ACTIVITIES 


Installation of officers, Jan. 5. Evening 
meeting held, at which Kiwanians and 
their wives and their guests were present. 
The ladies furnished the program. One 
hundred fifty present. Club officers in- 
stalled. 

May 8. Meeting at Seaside, Seaside Hotel, 
125 present. Ladies presented the club with 
bronze gong. Held in Seaside for the pur- 
pose of interesting business men of Seaside 
in Kiwanis club. A number of Seaside 
residents present as invited guests. The 
ladies gave us splendid assistance in build- 
ing the Seaside club. 
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Charter presentation meeting at Seaside 
July 20, meeting at Clatskanie July 31, 
meeting at Seaside Aug. 7, meeting at Sea- 
side Oct. 30, meeting at Clatskanie Nov. 27, 
would also come under this head, the 
ladies being present. (Mentioned under 
next heading). 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


March 7. Met with Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro clubs, 80 Kiwa- 
nians being present. 

May 25. After much effort and many 
meetings, met with the business men of Sea- 
side on this date and built a Kiwanis club 
with 36 members. 

May 29. Thirty-five of our members at- 
tended a meeting of the business men of 
Clatskanie in endeavor to build a Kiwanis 
club. Portland, St. Helens and Seaside also 
represented. 

June 21. Joined with Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro Clubs in enter- 
taining 70 officers of National Guard Camp. 

June 26. Built Kiwanis club at Clats- 
kanie, Oregon, with 38 members, assisted 
by Portland, Peninsula-Portland, St. Helens 
and Portland and Ilwaco-Long 
Beach also assisted in building of Seaside 
club. 

July 


nians, 





Seaside. 


One hundred Astoria Kiwa- 
including their wives and friends, 
attended the charter presentation of Sea- 
side and Clatskanie clubs at Seaside. Two 
hundred fifty present and eleven Kiwanis 
clubs represented at this meeting, charters 
being presented by District Governor Syver- 
son. 

July 31. Put on program for Clatskanie 
club, 25 Astoria Kiwanians present. 

August 7. Put on program for Seaside 
club, 17 Astoria Kiwanians present. 

October 30. Put on program for Seaside 
club, 67 Astoria Kiwanians present, and 
Tillamook also represented. 

November 27. Put on program for Clats- 
kanie club, 26 Astoria Kiwanians being 
present. 

September 13. Joined with Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and Gyro clubs in en- 
tertaining officers and men of the British 
cruiser Despatch on a good-will voyage 
around the world. 

During 1928 we entertained 67 visiting 
Kiwanians. During the same time our 
members made, in the aggregate, 383 visits 
to other Kiwanis (35) clubs, as follows: 
Seaside 207; Clatskanie 56; Portland 24; 
Oregon City 22; St. Helens 14; Tillamook 
6; Salem 5; Corvallis 4; McMinnville 4; 
Weiser 4; Ashland 3; Bend 3; Ilwaco 2; 
University-Seattle 2; Seattle 2; Aberdeen 2; 
Missoula 2; Spokane 2; Chehalis 2; Gres- 
ham 2; Albany 1; Ballard 1; Dayton 1; 
Eugene 1; Coeur d’Alene 1; Kelso 1; Med- 
ford 1; Modesto 1; Oakland 1; Plymouth, 
Mich., 1; Riverside 1; Sacramento 1; San 
Fernando 1; Tacoma 1; Walla Walla 1. 

For the past five years the Kiwanis Club 
of Astoria has prepared and published a 
weekly printed bulletin, “The Key-Stone,” 
which goes to all Kiwanis secretaries in the 
Pacific-Northwest District, and to many in 
the Southern and Eastern states. 

Furnished the principal speaker for eight- 
een other Kiwanis Club programs. 


V. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Official Programs: Observed Anniversary 


20. 
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Week, “All-Kiwanis” Night 
side), and Constitution Week. 

Vid-Winter Conference: Jan 21, Presi- 
dent and Secretary attended at Centralia, 
Washington. 

Divisional Conference: May 3, in Port- 
land, Oregon, the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and one other member attending. 

International Convention: Held at Seattle, 
Washington, June 17-20. Fourteen regis- 


(with Sea- 


tered from Astoria, including President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and several di- 
rectors. 


Held at Aberdeen, 
19-21. Seven regis- 
including President, 
One of our 


District Convention: 
Washington, August 
from Astoria, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 
members elected Lieutenant Governor, Di- 
vision No. 7, for 1929. 

New Clubs: Sponsored and built Ki- 
wanis club at Seaside, Oregon, assisted by 
Portland and Ilwaco-Long Beach clubs. 

Sponsored and built Kiwanis club at 
Clatskanie, Oregon, assisted by Portland, 
Peninsula-Portland, St. Helens and Seaside 
Kiwanis clubs. 

Club History: History of Astoria club 
being compiled, and about finished, from 
scrap book kept since organization of the 
club. 

Reports: The monthly reports, annual 
and semi-annual reports, and special re- 
ports requested, have been promptly sub- 
mitted to the district and International. 
The annual dues to International and the 
district, and magazine subscriptions, together 
with all other obligations, paid promptly. 

Our District Trustee is a member of the 
Board of Directors, and attends all meetings 
of the Board, which meets weekly. Dis- 
trict Trustee’s attendance at Board meet- 
ings, 84%, at club meetings, 100%, during 
the year. The club held fifty-two regular 
weekly meetings, in addition to evening 
meetings, visitations to other clubs, etc. 

In conclusion, the Kiwanis Club of As- 
toria, Oregon, has been making, and is 
making, an earnest endeavor to live up to 
the ideals of Kiwanis International. 

C. W. LAUGHLIN, 
President. 
J. A. BucHANAN, 
Secretary. 


tered 





Developing Club Singing 
From page 505) 


map. Enter into your club’s singing 
and you can go back to the desk revivi- 
fied; happier; better fitted to tackle 
business problems. Said a clerk to one 
of our own members, following a cer- 
tain luncheon: “Why, Mr. T., how 
happy you seem; What has happened 
to you?” “Oh,” said he, “we had some 
singing at luncheon to day and cer- 
tainly had a fine time with it.” That, 
multiplied a hundred thousand times 
weekly! Think of it—what tremendous 
good it can do! 

There can be nothing but good come 
from singing, and heaven help the club 
which is songless. It has my profound- 
est sympathy. Read what Shakespeare 
wrote about this: 
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“The man that hath no music in 
himself, 

Nor is not mov’d by concourse of 
sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull 
as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 


That can never apply to a real Ki- 
wanian, whether a good singer or not. 
Being what he is, he must have good 
fellowship, and that means that he 
must sing. If, (I had almost written, 
and perhaps I will) he is not the ave- 
rage so-called trained singer, he has 
my congratulations, for, too frequently, 
the trained-a-little singer adds little 
to club music, and is so often not on 
hand when needed. Which brings us to 
the question of the leader. 


How about the Club Song Leader? 


Men are timid creatures about their 
singing. They don’t care to display 
poor voices to their fellows, but if they 
would remember that their table- 
friends aren’t any better than they, it 
will help a lot. It is therefore up to 
the song leader to make them forget 
timidity, so what sort of a chap ought 
he to be? 

A real musician, preferably—the 
better, the better. If good enough and 
big enough, and not merely a browser 
around music, but one whose long 
study and wide experience has made 
him something of an authority, that 
is good for a starter. He must have an 
appealing personality, strong leading 
voice, sure gestures full of meaning, 
ready wit, tact, adaptability, a liking 
for his fellows and a willingness to 
forget his musical culture and get into 
the boat and row with them. Even if 
not a good musician, he can often get 
away with good leadership if he has 
the other attributes. 

I wonder, sometimes, if enthusiasm 
isn’t half the gift of leadership. One 
cannot succeed without it, but can do 
wonders with it. He must be ready to 
expend himself for the good of the 
work, and give a hundred per cent of 
effort to be sure of less than fifty of 
response. He must give without stint 
and forget the wilt-ability of his collar. 
He must get results. He must laugh 
at critics, yet be alert for good hints. 
He must work for song and the sheer 
joy of singing, and to help his club 
fellow-members. If he does this, they 
will respond in the only way they can 
—in song. That will warm the cockles 
of his heart, and what more can a song 
leader want? Or need? Or get? He 
must sense the time when to sing, and 
when not to sing. Must not weary the 
fellows, but send them away wanting 
more, like Oliver Twist. 
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He Must Not Be a Flaw-Picker 


A wise leader can train, educate, in- 
struct his singers—but he must not 
permit them to see that he is doing it, 
because men won’t be educated. They 
are out for fun—pleasure—recreation. 
Little hints dropped here and there 
without show of schoolmastership, will 
help; will interest, and sugar-coat in- 
struction. But if he picks flaws, he ‘is 
finished. A leader is there to lead and 
not expound the musical scriptures. 
Let him show earnest desire to help, 
and go with the men, and they'll be 
with him every time. If he wants to 
show off, to pose, he hurts himself, 
and, what is more important, his club’s 
singability. 

The singing ought to be lively. Not 
jazzy. That is up to the leader. Good 
songs are without number, and so are 
really good stunts. Light things are 
all right, of course, and a “little. non- 
sense, now and then,” as we know, we 
all relish. Stately songs must not be 
jigged, nor lively ones made into 
dirges. Judgment must be at all times 
exercised by the leader, and always is 
eternal vigilance on his part, the price 
of success in singing. Good songs 
never grow old. Use them, and, when 
possible, write lyrics full of Kiwaniana 
to their measures. They help im- 
mensely in putting over the Kiwanis 
ideals. Passing events and club activ- 
ities offer constant opportunity for new 
stunts, of which a song leader should 
take advantage, and there are a lot of 
little “tricks of the trade” which seem 
never to fail to interest non-musical 
men. 

So aside from the fun and fellow- 
ship derived from good club singing, 
Kiwanis can be preached most splen- 
didly and profitably through song; the 
meetings made exhilarating and uplift- 
ing; every member benefited in mind 
and body to an extent absolutely with- 
out calculation. 





Navy Day: and the Navy 
Today 
(From page 502) 


such as the Hydrographic Office, the 
activities of the Naval Observatory 
and the recent Naval eclipse expedition 
to the Philippines. Indeed the peace- 
time activities of our Navy have been 
reflected in increased comfort and 
efficiency and progress in civil life and 
the world’s advancement. 

Calvin Coolidge, when President, 
has said, “Our American Navy has al- 
ways been much more than an arm of 
war-time defense. . . . All the money 
that has ever been spent on the Navy 
has been returned to the community 
several times over in direct stimulus 
to industrial development. . . . We 

















may be sure that in the future as well 
as the past, the Navy’s services to in- 
dustry and the arts of science will con- 
tinue completely to justify its main- 
tenance in the highest efficiency.” 

The naval officer should continue to 
make the effort necessary to broaden 
his view-point by more and closer asso- 
ciation with the business man through- 
out the land. And, on the other hand, 
the trained, technical business execu- 
tive and the equally concentrated wage- 
earner can well afford to pause a 
moment and learn something of their 
Navy. Suck contacts will be good for 
each—those who make the Navy and 
those for whom the Navy is made— 
and the closer associations will be bet- 
ter for the country. 





Making Friends with the 
Newspapers 
(From page 496) 


out the damage that would result 
through premature publication. 

If you confide to a newspaper man 
and he promises to keep the informa- 
tion strictly confidential, you can count 
absolutely on him holding to his 
promise. 

One of the chief canons of a jour- 
nalist’s code of ethics is, “Never be- 
tray a confidence.” Editors and repor- 
ters have gone to jail rather than 
divulge to courts or investigators the 
sources of their information. Conse- 
quently if you have a good cause for 
requesting a delay in publication of 
some transaction it may pay to pledge 
the reporter that you will give him the 
full facts for publication just as soon 
as possible, explain why delay is neces- 
sary, give him a frank statement of the 
pending matter and obtain his promise 
to treat the information as confidential. 
Then don’t forget your part of the 
agreement, because it has often proved 
a costly mistake to break faith with a 
newspaper. 

Another kind of example: I know a 
professional man who would give a 
great deal had he learned how to deal 
with newspaper men. He thought the 
power of his position in the community 
safeguarded him. Then one night a 
morning newspaper in his city got an 
authoritative tip that involved him as 
the victim in a sensational crime. A 
reporter called him out of bed. 

“Nothing to it!” he stormed back. 
“Don’t you dare to publish a word 
about it,” he ordered in the next breath. 
“I don’t want that to get known.” 

“But we have the story. All we 
wanted was your version,” the reporter 
responded. 

“I refuse to say a word about the 
affair,” the irate executive thundered. 
He demanded to talk to the editor, still 
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away from home.”’ 
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half bullying, half pleading. “That 
isn’t true,” he would snap back when 
questioned about different angles of the 
story, but he wouldn’t give any ex- 
planation. He thought he could keep 
out of print. But he little reckoned 
with the independence of the paper. 

Next morning the sensational story 
was blazoned across the front page of 
the paper. It turned out, as a matter 
of fact, that although the paper had 
been given the complete details from 
a supposedly reliable source, some of 
the facts were garbled. In the retell- 
ing, the account became exaggerated 
and the result was a writeup highly 
displeasing to the professional man. 
He could have saved himself much 
embarrassment by making a_ plain 
statement of the affair. As it happened 
the readers must have wondered why 
this man was so anxious to hush up 
Uncomplimentary inferences 
are usually drawn from one evading 
a newsman’s natural questions. 

In emphasizing some of the pitfalls 
to avoid, I hope I have not made it 
appear difficult to get along with the 
It isn’t! Chiefly it’s a matter 
of using common sense, and surely 
every man in business or the profes- 
sions needs to have a sensible apprecia- 
tion of the reporter’s work and how to 
codperate with the papers. 

Don't fumble your opportunities to 
make the press your ally. Being on 
friendly terms with newspaper men 
may prove a valuable asset to you. 


the case. 


press. 





How Character is Built 
(From page 404) 
on the situation so as to stimulate him 
in such a way that he will practice. 
We cannot make him like the way the 
thing turns out. We cannot make him 
regret the things we would have him 


regret. Again we have to work in- 
directly. What the child does, and 


the way he looks upon what he does— 
these are the things that build his 
character, that determine what he 
learns. 

Association, Ideals and Attitudes 

I said earlier that there were four 
elements in the learning situation. We 
have considered two. The third one 
we may call association. The fourth 
is the ideals and attitudes built in con- 
nection. Putting the third and fourth 
together, we are building by association 
different attitudes and different ideals 
according to the various elements in 
the case. Whenever a child is doing 
any one thing he is building, with 
reference to that thing, ideals and atti- 
tudes. The ideal that he builds may 
be a very sloppy ideal or it may be a 
well-defined and high ideal. The at- 
titude that he builds may be against 
the thing he is doing or it may be for it. 





If the teacher makes the child do a 
certain thing, then he is building an 
attitude toward the teacher, an attitude 
toward the school, and an attitude 
toward himself, as capable of doing 
this sort of thing. He is building, be- 
sides, an ideal of the way he would 
like to have things, namely, a teacher 
that treats him differently and a school 
that runs things differently. He is 
building an ideal of what a teacher 
should be, of what a school should be, 
of what he should be. Whether that 
ideal is good, high or low, clear cut or 
badly made, whether his attitude is fa- 
vorable or unfavorable is dependent 
upon the way the thing turns out, the 
way things go along. The child is 
learning a host of things, and it takes 
all of those things put together to tell 
the result. And we are responsible, 
so far as we can contro] the situation, 
for all results. 

We have discussed what we mean 
by character, and the kind of character 
we want. We have seen that building 
various elements in character is what 
we wish, and to so learn these elements 
that when the time comes they carry 
themselves. We have seen that for 
such building the child must practice 
precisely the thing to be built. There 
is no other way to learn it. He must, 
moreover, practice it, being glad when 
he succeeds and sorry when he fails. 
Otherwise he may learn not to do the 
thing rather than to do it. We have 
also seen that whenever we deal with 
a child he is learning a host of at- 
tendant things, ideals and attitudes, 
which in the end count tremendously 
in character. One instance may count 
but little, but day in and day out, week 
in and week out, year in and year out, 
the child is building attitudes that 
determine for him henceforth what he 
is going to count as the important 
things in life. And it is out of his 
own ideas, his own valuations that he 
has built during these years that he 
decides what he will do and what he 
will not, so that it is these attendant 
learnings that in the long run build 
his attitudes toward life. This is per- 
haps the most important single element 
in the whole of character building. 





Airport Development 
(From page 500) 

The Importance of Adequate Schools 

Schools, the largest and most im- 
portant thing in the development of 
aviation today, must be served on air- 
ports in such a manner that their 
operations and the practice flights and 
landings of their students will not in- 
terfere with the operation of transport 
services and other passenger carrying 
enterprises. They must, however, be 
served with modern, well-constructed 
buildings, designed in anticipation of 
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the future development of the industry 
and of the future development of the 
schools. Schools must be provided with 
the finest type of most stable ships, 
in order that their students’ safety may 
be protected; and adjacent to big air- 
ports where schools are located, there 
must be auxiliary fields from which 
the students can practice their take-offs 
and landings, and their necessary in- 
structional flying, in order that they 
be removed from the air immediately 
over airports handling transport and 
passenger business. 

The growth of the flying school in 
the United States, thus far, has been 
rather mushroom; in that unofficial and 
unapproved schools have grown up 
rather freely all over the United States. 
The demand for pilots is constantly 
increasing and will continue to increase 
for a number of years, in order that 
flying may be made safe. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is establishing 
adequate inspection service for schools 
and communities ; and the Chambers of 
Commerce are beginning to inspect and 
to approve or disapprove of the various 
schools that are organized, and already 
a number of very large corporations 


have set up school organizations 
throughout the country which are 


staffed with the best of pilot instructors 
and adequate and safe equipment under 
proper inspection of both their own 
organizations and the government; in 
order that the safety of our young 
men who are taking up flying may be 
assured, 

Those schools must be served. They 
must be supplied with the requisites of 
the physical operation of their aircraft, 
as well as with facilities for the com- 
fort, care, housing and feeding of their 
student personnel, and their mechanical 
personnel and their instructors. 

Aviation schools bring to the com- 
munities in which they are located a 
considerable influx of money ; not only 
the money on which the students live, 
paying their expenses of actual living 
while in the community; but they 
bring, also, large personnel from else- 
where to live in the community and 
instruct these students, care for the air- 
craft and carry on the advertising and 
promotional business that takes place 
there. 

Airports must be ready to accom- 
modate private and company airplanes, 
the use of which is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Airports must be pre- 
pared to handle them both from the 
standpoint of the local owners who 
keep their ships on the field, as well 
as the transit fliers who come through 
in their own planes from time to time 
during each day; and the use of which 
is increasing rapidly. Companies are 
using planes to transport their exec- 
utives in their sales organizations from 
one side of the country to the other 
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to inspect their various properties ; and 
executives, themselves, are using planes 
for business and pleasure on a greatly 
increasing basis. Airports have a 
source of revenue from the care and 
maintenance of those ships,. and the 





service to the passengers and owners | 
necessary to take them back and forth | 
to the community; and supply their | 
needs on the airport and add to the | 
comfort and enjoyment of their use | 


of aircraft. 


Other Sources of Revenue 


Airports have another large source 


of revenue in the supplying of amuse- 
ments and accommodations of various 
kinds to the spectator element, and in 


providing concessions to cater to their | 
wants and desires while spending a | 
number of hours on the airport, view- | 


ing the activity of the planes in the air | 
and on the ground, and watching the | 


transport operations. Wherever sev- 


eral thousand people congregate, there | 


is a potential sales element. Wherever 
a business as big as an airport is con- 
ducted, there is a potential sales ele- 
ment for every merchant and every 
man engaged in every line of business 
in the community. Doctors are needed 
for the examination of students, as well 
as for the medical treatment of the 
personnel about the field. Hotel accom- 
modations are needed for the housing 
of students, instructors, mechanical and 
office personnel and passengers en 
route on a transit or more or less per- 
manent basis. Garages are needed for 
the accommodation of the automobiles 
which bring the various people to the 
airport from the city and frequently 
are left for several days while the 
owners are away on flying trips. 
Retail stores will gather around air- 
ports, and cater to the ever-increasing 
throng on the premises. Concessions 
of various kinds will be offered for the 
entertainment of the spectator element, 
particularly on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays; and the _ operations 
within the terminal building will be 
almost exactly the same as those pre- 
vailing in railroad terminals in cities 


of one hundred fifty to two hundred | 


thousand population. 


Development of Aviation is on 
the Ground 


It may, 


therefore, be readily seen | 


that the development of aviation is | 
really on the ground; and that the big- | 
gest phase of the business with the pos- | 
sible exception of the manufacture of | 


aircraft, is going to be the housing and 
maintenance of the aircraft in operation | 


as its numbers gradually increase. Last 


year, there were approximately 15,000 | 


planes manufactured in the United 


States. In 1929, there will be many 
more planes manufactured in the 


United States; and during 1939, a 
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great many individuals will be flying 
their own ships for business and pleas- 
ure all over this broad land of ours, 
and we will have opened up completely 
to the general public and for general 
use, another element than those two 
which have been available before. We 
will add to bus and rail and automobile 
transportation, and to the transporta- 
tion which has always been available 
on the seas, the navigation of the air, 
expediting business and providing a 
new point on human existence for those 
who engage in travel in aircraft; and 
greatly reducing the distances now 
existing between our great centers of 
population. Airports will continue to 
be the home of airplanes, and can prop- 
erly be considered the most solid and 
safest investment in the industry. 





Aviation in Canada 
(From page 407) 


Stony Rapids, to Lake Athabaska, and 
onwards west and north to Fort Smith 
on the Slave River; returning by Fort 
Chipewyn, Stony Rapids, Reindeer 
Lake, Gold Lake, The Pas and south to 
Winnipeg. 

Mail Services 

The development of airways to con- 
nect the principal cities of the Dominion 
and to serve the needs of isolated com- 
munities, is now beginning. During 
the winter of 1927-28, the Post Office 
Department let contracts for five mail 
services in the latter class, serving 
points on the lower Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and Magdalen Islands, Peles 
Island and the Red Lake mining areas. 
During the summer season of naviga- 
tion last year, overseas mails were 
being carried from Rimouski to Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Ottawa, with a 
saving of time in delivery of often as 
much as 48 hours. Outgoing mails, 
going by the same route, often save as 
much as from 3 to 4 days. 

In addition to the regular air mail 
routes, an experimental air mail serv- 
ice was run between Winnipeg and 
Regina; Regina, Calgary and Banff; 
and Regina and Edmonton, via Saska- 
toon. The period of the service was 
from December 10 to December 29, 
1928. The experiment was highly suc- 
cessful, and was carried out under 
contract with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. It is hoped to establish a reg- 
ular service between these points 
during the present year. 

An experimental air mail service 
over the route Ottawa, Montreal, St. 
John and Halifax, was inaugurated in 
January, 1929, and is being operated by 
the Civil Air Operations Branch, De- 
partment of National Defence. The 
service will be run over a period of 


about seven weeks. Surveys for the 
extension of the present routes were 
undertaken during 1928 between Ot- 
tawa and Winnipeg, and Toronto and 
Sudbury. 

The Post Office authorized the car- 
riage of mail by air from Waterways 
to Fort Simpson on the McKenzie Riv- 
er, a distance of about 850 miles. A 
passenger and freight service is being 
run over this route by Western Canada 
Airways Limited. 

A service is also run in the Yukon 
from Whitehorse to Dawson and the 
Post Office authorized the carriage of 
mail by air. 


Flying Clubs 


To stimulate “air-mindedness,” to 
promote the knowledge and use of avia- 
tion among the rising generation, and 
to encourage the provision of flying 
fields by municipalities, the Dominion 
Government has lent generous assist- 
ance in the formation of flying clubs. 
Sixteen clubs have been approved and 
fifteen are now im active operation in 
Victoria, Vancouver, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Lon- 
don, Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Walkerville (border cities), Granby, 
Montreal, Halifax and Moose Jaw. 
The Vancouver club will commence 
flying shortly. 

These clubs have a total membership 
of 2,400. During 1928 a total of 8,124 
hours were flown, and a total of 25,357 
flights were made. One hundred and 
eleven private and 28 commercial li- 
censes were obtained by members. 

Provision is being made for eight 
clubs more in other cities to commence 
operations in the spring. 

Besides stimulating public interest 
in flying, the clubs have ensured good 
aerodromes wherever they are estab- 
lished. This is one of the most 
urgent needs of today and the establish- 
ment of an up-to-date aerodrome in 
every community is essential for the 
future well-being of civil aviation. 

Construction has been proceeding all 
year on the airship base at St. Hubert, 
Montreal. A mooring tower has been 
erected and equipped with the most 
efficient machinery in the world. The 
site, comprising 800 acres, includes a 
splendid aerodrome and well-equipped 
buildings are being erected. Immigra- 
tion, customs and postal facilities are 
provided, 

During 1928 the Dominion Govern- 
ment had in operation 63 aircraft with 
63 officers and 261 airmen. This serv- 
ice undertakes the forestry control in 
the three prairie provinces. The aero- 
plane is being widely used by the 
government for purposes of survey. 
Thousands of square miles are now 
being surveyed by airplane in the 
North Country, which it would take 
years to cover under old processes. 
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Progress was made in 1928 in wheat 
dusting to prevent rust, although 
handicapped last year by inclement 
weather. Aircraft have been used for 
aerial photography on a large scale. 
Sixty-two thousand two hundred square 
miles were photographed of which 31,- 
400 were vertical and 33,800 square 
miles oblique photography. 

By the use of aircraft, it looks as if 
development, exploring and surveying 
that would ordinarily take almost 50 
years will be accomplished in five. The 
aircraft is simply revolutionizing the 
progress and development of Northern 
Canada. 





American Education Week 
November 11-17, 1929 


The National Education Associa- 
tion, today, announced the program 
for the ninth annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 
11-17, under the joint auspices of the 
Association and the American Legion. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the Na- 
tional Education Association _ said, 
“American Education Week is ob- 
served each year during the week in- 
cluding Armistice Day. It begins on 
Monday and ends on Sunday. It is 
the purpose of American Education 
Week to acquaint the public with the 
aims, achievements, and needs of the 
schools. The program is built around 
the seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion, formulated in 1918 by a com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation.” 

The program has been worked out 
by the officials of the American Legion 
and of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Dan Sowers, national director of 
the National Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion and Joy Elmer 
Morgan, director of the Division of 
Publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association, served as a committee 
to formulate the week’s schedule which 
is as follows: 

Monday, Nov. 11—Armistice Day— 

Education for Citizenship 


Tuesday, Nov. 12—Home and 
School Day—Education for 


Worthy Home Membership 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Know Your 
School Day—Mastery of the 
Tools, Technics and Spirit of 
Learning 

Thursday, Nov. 14—School Oppor- 
tunity Day—Education for Voca- 
tional and Economic Effectiveness 

Friday, Nov. 15—Health Day— 
Education for Sound Health 

Saturday, Nov. 16—Community 
Day—Education for the Wise 
Use of Leisure 

Sunday, Nov. 17—For God and 
Country Day—Education for 
Ethical Character 























Code of Ethics 
for Radio 


(From page 501) 


“6. So far as it is within their ability 
so to do, this station will see that all 
material used by representatives of 
the commercial institutions who have 
engaged the services of this station, 
shall be accurate, truthful and not at 
variance with the ordinary tenets of 
good business and fair play. 

This radio station agrees that 
patent medicines or products of any 
kind, the use of which without the ad- 
vice of a physician may prove danger- 
ous to the health or physical condition 
of a user, shall be permitted time on 
the air only when competent medical 
authorities have approved them. 

“8. No advertiser using the facili- 
ties of this station shall be permitted 
to broadcast any material which is 
disparaging to the goods, advertising 
or sales methods of competitors or 
others. 

“9. This station agrees to codperate 
with the Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau in all lawful manner in its efforts 
to rid this community of misrepresen- 
tation and deception in advertising and 
selling and agrees to report suspected 
cases of misleading or deceptive adver- 
tising or sales practices to the Bureau 
for investigation and action. 

“10. This station will immediately 
furnish the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau with the names of those insti- 
tutions who at present are using the 
facilities of this station, and will at 
periodic intervals thereafter supple- 
ment this list with such others as may 
be added from time to time. 

“It is understood that the purpose 
of the above lists is to enable the Better 
Business Bureau to apprise the under- 
signed station of any existing facts 
concerning present or prospective ad- 
vertisers for the purpose of protecting 
the public. It is further understood 
that the Better Business Bureau will 
consider these names of a strictly pri- 
vate and confidential nature and use 
such care as is necessary to preserve 
such privacy. 

“If and when the undersigned sta- 
tion codperates with the Bureau 
through the broadcasting of informa- 
tive and protective messages to the pub- 
lic in their interest, it is agreed that 
neither these standards nor such co- 
operation shall be used as a basis for 
selling time on said station, nor as an 
endorsement of said station as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

“The Better Business Bureau agrees 
to maintain an organization for the 
purpose of gathering and disseminating 
fact-information; to render fact re- 
ports on such institutions or projects as 
may be submitted to the Bureau and 
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may be regarded as falling within the | 
reasonable scope and function of the 
Bureau; agrees to check doubtful ad- 
vertising copy whether appearing in 
printed publications or broadcast over 
this or other radio stations when re- 
quested to do so or on their own initi- 
ative. 

“The Bureau further agrees to sup- 
ply the undersigned radio station with 
copies of its regular reports, news re- 
leases, etc., the regular weekly issues 
of the Chicago Better Business Bureau 
Bulletin, and such other matter as is 
from time to time mailed to members 
of the Bureau. 

“The Bureau will refer to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau any case of mislead- 
ing advertising or dishonest sales 
methods considered inimical to the pub- 
lic welfare, and which has been pre- 
sented to the medium in question and 
has not been acted upon in accordance 
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with the prjnciples of the Bureau. The 
medium or advertiser shall have the 
privilege of referring any question at 
issue to the Executive Committee . of 
the Better Business Bureau for a hear- 
ing and decision. 

“The station agrees to participate, 
when requested to do so, in any meet- 
ing called for the purpose of deciding 
whether an advertiser has violated the 
fundamental principles of honest ad- 
vertising and merchandising to the 
point where the continuance of such 
advertising would be inimical to the 
public welfare.” 





THE Cope ApopTED FOR ADVERTI- | 
sERS Usinc THE Rapio Fo.tiows: | 


All advertising should clearly 

and plainly be presented as such. 
“2. Any and all statements shall be 
accurate, honest and not capable of 


misleading or deceiving listeners. 


“3. No statements derogatory to 
other forms of advertising shall be 
used, 

“4. No statements which refer to | 


competitive products or reflect discredit 
on other merchandise’ or 
houses shall be used. 


business 





Common Errors in Highway 


Economics 

(From page 499) 
sands of others—seems to be thinking 
that money saved in connection with 
production (including marketing) is 
really saved, while money saved in con- 
nection with consumption is partly or 
entirely wasted; production is worthy 
of state promotion, but consumption is | 
folly. It is, the philosophy seems to | 
hold, worth while to save a cent a mile | 
on the transportation of John Smith’s | 
| 
| 


load of watermelons to market, but an 
evil to save similarly on Richard Roe’s 
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trip to town thus making it possible for 
him to buy those same melons; it is 
socially desirable that Tom Jones 
should find it possible to transport his 
coco cola to the picnic ground with 
smal! expense, but more or less wicked 
that John Doe should be enabled to 
save some money in getting to the same 
place over the same roads thus render- 
ing it feasible for him to purchase more 
of the drink than would otherwise be 
possible; or the community welfare is 
promoted by a highway which facili- 
tates the marketing of Farmer Rey- 
nolds’ wheat or tobacco, but the state 
must be careful that the same highway 
does not make it practicable for the 
same farmer to save money traveling 
the same road to the same town to 
church or to a dance. When the prop- 
osition is stated as directly as in these 
illustrations the folly becomes appar- 
ent, but the fact remains that thousands 
are saying, with Mr. Haga, that roads 
for the agriculture, 
commerce, and industry are good; but 
roads for recreation are, if not socially 
bad, of such little importance that the 
state cannot afford to participate. 

If a road carries sufficient traffic to 
justify surfacing with (say) Portland 
is it good policy to im- 


improveme nt of 


cement concrete, 
the road only if the traffic 1s 
productive? If the total annual cost 
of the is $7,000 a mile and the 
total saving resulting from the pave- 
ment is $9,500 a mile, the $2,500 net is 
saved, and society profits by that much 
whether it shows on the social income 
statement as greater receipts or as less 


prove 


road 


expenditure. 

It seems that the whole idea that 
production is more important than con- 
sumption is vicious in that it leads us 
to become spendthrifts. America is 
often spoken of as being exceedingly 
efficient in production but wholly un- 
able to economize in expenditures. One 
might consider whether, if the reputa- 
tion is deserved, the situation is the 
cause or the effect of the Haga philoso- 
phy—or perhaps both cause and effect. 





Editorial Contest 
Correction 

an error in the report of 
the International Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education at Milwaukee, Ed 
Honn of the Prescott, Arizona, club 
was credited with the authorship of 
the editorial, “Kiwanis and a Prescott 
Museum,’ which was awarded second 
place in the contest (page 410 of the 
August issue of Tut Kiwanis MaGa- 
zinkt, and page 244 of the Milwaukee 
Convention Proceedings). 

The editorial is from the Prescott 
club, but the author is Frank Free- 
man. We beg your pardon, Kiwanian 
Frank, on behalf of the committee. 


—Howarp T. Hit1, Chairman 


lhrough 
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Troy, Ohio, Maintains Camp Chaffee 


(From page 515) 


kind and has adopted a policy of “pay 
as they go.” Each year the club plans 
to make additional improvements as 
the money becomes available. Before 
any man is accepted for membership 
the camp idea is clearly laid before him 
and told what is expected of him, and 
to date there has never been a com- 
plaint from anyone. 

No boy is permitted to enter camp 
until he has been given an examination 
by a club physician. In this manner 
danger of contagious disease is prac- 
tically eliminated. Dr. E. R. Hiatt, 
county health commissioner, and four 
of Troy’s most prominent physicians 
are members of the club and gladly 
give their services to the camp. The 
camp is visited at regular intervals by 
these physicians to.see that everyone 
is in good condition. Should an acci- 
dent occur, and every precaution possi- 
ble is taken to avoid this, a club phy- 
sician is at once called and what service 
is° needed is given without compen- 
sation. 

Not only do the camp leaders look 
after the boy when he becomes ill, but 
care is taken to see that only the proper 
nourishing food is served, and properly 
cooked by an experienced cook. Strict 
schedules are maintained as to sleep 
and with all the outdoor life afforded 
the boys, camp life is a boon to the 
health of anyone. 

No camp can ever be a success with- 
out proper leadership. No matter how 
fine a location or equipment, or how 
large the number in camp, if there is 
not the proper leadership it will not be 
a success. 








The Kiwanis club has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in being able to enlist 
the whole-hearted support of C. W. 
Walters as camp director. As a teacher 
of science in the high school, leader of 
the Hi-Y club, C. W. (“Smeed”) Wal- 
ters has become known far and wide as 
an authority on boys and his interest in 
Camp Chaffee has been one of the 
major factors in its splendid growth 
and success. 

Besides a director the camp has 
three young men each year as assist- 
ants. These men have charge of a 
group of boys in a tent or bunk house, 
supervise games, have charge of camp 
fires, conduct hikes, teach boys to swim, 
and look after their safety night and 
day. These boys are selected by Mr. 
Walters and three young men who 
were fine leaders last year, are again 
on duty this season. They are Don 
Scott, Henry Ziegenfelder and Robert 
Coppock, all graduates of Troy High 
School, and who have ranked high in 
athletics, scholarship and conduct at 
all times. 

The swimming pool at Camp Chaffee 


is the center of attraction for any 
group. It is one of the best of its 


kind in this section of the state and 
was made possible only through the 
generosity of Troy citizens. 

The pool is circular in shape and 
also in the form of a saucer, gradually 
getting deeper toward center. The 
capacity is 103,000 gallons. 

The cost of the pool and the 2,000 
feet of pipe necessary for the feed line, 
together with the: motor, cost about 


$3,600. The Kiwanis club in a whirl- 











The setting of Camp Chaffee among beautiful old shade trees, is ideal. 

















wind campaign, raised money easily, 
and it may be said to the credit of Troy 
that practically every dollar subscribed 
was collectible and paid. 

The work of laying the 2,000 feet of 
two-inch pipe from the pool to the 
spring on what is called the Tobey 
farm, was done entirely by Kiwanians. 

This year the camp was run on a six 
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weeks’ basis, various 4-H clubs making 
use of the advantages available. 

To name each Kiwanian who has 
helped to make Camp Chaffee possible 
would be to give a complete roster of 
the club. Some have given more than 
others, it is true, but there is not a 
single Kiwanian who has ever regretted 
what he has done for the camp. 


36 Clubs Represented at Chardon, Ohio, 
Maple Festival 


By L. J. McNAUGHTON 


‘ecretary, 


Te Annual Maple Festival Party 
of the Chardon Kiwanis club, held 
in Chardon, Ohio, started with a sugar 
bush menu supper and ended with 
varied program of talks by prominent 
Kiwanian guests and a most enjoyable 
hour of jokes and songs and dances by 
the black-faced, wing-colored minstrel 
section of the Madison Glee Club. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President De Forrest Allyn, who after 
thanking all for their presence and co- 
operation in making the meeting a suc- 
cess, turned over to the 600 visitors the 


key to our village with its elaborate 
and beautiful festival decorations. 


District Governor Robert C. Dunn, 
delivered an inspiring talk on Kiwanis 
and its place in the scheme of life, end- 
ing with a review of its major activ- 
ities which, if pursued intelligently and 
efficiently, must result in a better and 
happier citizenry, he asserted. 

The weightier and more 
part of the: progam disposed of, the 
Minstrel Troupe did their stuff. Our 
local celebrities furnished many a shin- 
ing target for touching tales productive 
of vociferous applause, and visiting 
head-liners fared no better. Vive la 
Madison Minstrel Troupe! As grouch 
dispellers and general rejuvinators, this 
troupe is in a class all its own. 

By previous arrangement with those 


“— fied 


Kiwanis Club of Chardon, Ohio 


in charge of the Maple Festival, all 
departments and exhibits were open for 
the inspection of our visitors and much 
of Geauga’s delectable sweets was dis- 
tributed. 

Fritz Barrow’s Recording Orchestra 
rendered beautiful and appropriate 
music at both the supper and the Hall, 
adding greatly to the pleasure of all. 

Clubs represented outside the divi- 
sions mentioned were: Columbus, To- 
ledo and Winnipeg, Canada. 

West Park won out in numbers pres- 


ent, Cleveland coming under the wire | 


just one behind. 

Chardon Kiwanians were conspicu- 
ous in dining room and kitchen, with 
faces bathed in perspiration, collars 
wilted and sleeves rolled high, helping 
to meet the demands for food and drink 
of 600 hungry individuals. 

General arrangements were in charge 
of the Inter-Club Committee headed 
by Dr. W. C. Corey. The House Com- 
mittee with John Pierce as Chairman, 
looked after the supper, and the Pro- 
gram Committee with F. R. Zethmayr 
directing sponsored the task of keeping 
everybody happy. 

This Festival, for which the Char- 
don Kiwanis club is part sponsor, drew 
18,000 visitors, all receiving a free dish 
of Maple syrup. 
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View of the old-time syrup camp erected in the Chardon park, large sugar house in back. 
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Santa Fe Kiwanians Reform Their River | 


Make Rio Santa Fe Nucleus of Park and 
Supply of Pure Water 


By E. DANA JOHNSON 


Editor, Santa Fe New Mexican; Member. Kiwanis Club 


Bos three hundred and fifty years The Kiwanis plan has been consist- 
the ancient City of Santa Fe, New ently to interest the entire community 
Mexico, oldest capital in America, has in the task. It enlisted the aid and 
straddled the turbulent and tempera- codperation of city and state officials, 
mental Santa Fe River. In its tumbling and other civic organizations. By dint 
waters the Spanish conquistadores of consistent and continuous agitation 
slaked their thirst and in them the up- and personal work, and with such co- 
rising Pueblos washed off their baptism Operation, it achieved the channeling 
of the river, got adjacent property 
owners to help clean up and grade its 
banks and donate strips of land along 
the margins. It got the attention of 
the state legislature and the passage of 
a preliminary act looking toward state 
aid for the work. Engineers, landscape 
artists and nurserymen are helping. 
The plans include a bridle path o 


driveway the full length of the rive- 


with soapweed when they drove out the 
Spaniards in 1680. For over three cen- 
turies and a half the residents have fled 
periodically from its freshets, cleaned 
up after its cloudbursts, back 
from the brink when it dug a new chan- 
nel, and alternately cussed out its tur- 


moved 


bid torrents and mourned over its arid 
bed when drought dried up the life-giv- 
ing acequias which carried its cold clear 
course through the town, a distance of 
a mile and a half ; adequate protection 
of the banks, and extensive planting ot 
native trees, shrubs and vines. <A sec- 


waters to their fields and gardens. 
Ultimately it required a Kiwanis 

club to tame this wild mountain river, 

descending 5000 feet in 18 miles from 


snow-fed lakelets in a high cup of the tor was assigned to the Lions Club. 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, to give which has undertaken an_ elaborate 
Santa Fe the purest natural beverage in landscaping project. The Rotarians 


America. 
Fifteen years ago a chamber of com- 
dreamed a 


gave substantial aid in the channeling 
enterprise. The state penitentiary has 
loaned prisoner crews to work on the 
banks. 

Eventually it is planned to install a 
series of low dams and waterfalls and 
make the river bed a ot 
fairly deep pools through the town. 
Meanwhile the city has built four 
handsome new concrete bridges across 
the stream. 

Niwanis, 


merce with vision dream 
about beautifying this 
through Santa Fe. Some four years 
ago the Santa Fe Kiwanis club deter- 
mined to make this dream come true. 
It adopted the Rio Santa Fe, made the 
river a major activity, decided to re- 
form it and string on this crystal 
thread, a city park which should be the 


loveliest jewel in the West. 


river course 


succession 


motivating spirit and 


























Members of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe on the banks of the river they have reformed inte a 
valuable civic asset. 














leader in the enterprise, has a perma- 
nent committee in charge and will see 
the job through. 

The transformation of a tangled, 
boulder-strewn, weed-grown civic lia- 
bility, full of tin cans, brush, and junk, 
into Santa Fe’s most valuable physical 
city asset, has been incidentally the 
nucleus of a city park system which is 
now taking definite form. The princi- 
pal reward in this Kiwanis club is the 
consciousness that it has had some 
considerable part in awakening the 
whole community to a keener realiza- 
cion of the added possibilities of beauty 
in what is already one of the quaintest 
and loveliest old towns on the con- 
tinent. 





Atchison Celebrates 





Left to right: 

Allen, Kansas; Vice President Charles Curtis; 

United States Senator Arthur Capper; members 

of the Kiwanis Reception Committee and little 
Esther McKnight. 


United States Senator Henry J. 


With Vice-President Charles Curtis, 
Senators Arthur Capper and Henry J. 
Allen as guests, Atchison, Kansas, 
recently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, the management of the affair 
being under the direction of the Ki- 
wanis club and the Aftchzson Daily 
Globe, with the American Legion as- 
sisting. The first formal event of the 
day was a parade featuring a color 
guard, the Fort Leavenworth Band, 
Atchison’s National Guard Company, 
Boy Scouts and the American Legion’s 
Drum and Bugle Corps. Signifying 
the welcome extended by the people 
of Atchison to the Vice President of the 
United States, a wreath of flowers was 
presented to Mr. Curtis by little Miss 
Esther McKnight. After luncheon as 


guests of the Rotary club, the distin- 
guished visitors were taken to the 
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Memorial Hall for the afternoon mass | 





meeting at which Vice President Curtis 
and Senator Capper were the principal 
speakers. 

In the evening the program included 
a concert by the Fort Leavenworth 
Band, an address by Senator Henry 


J. Allen, a member of the Kiwanis | 


Club of Wichita, Kansas, dancing and 
confetti throwing. 





Imadudif 
By Dana H. WELLS 


Director, Kiwanis Club of Shamokin, Pa. 


Some Kiwanian, somewhere in the 
realm of North America, is going to 
question, not only the meaning, but 
also the pronunciation of the title of 
this dissertation. 
will think that the writer is going to 
relate the life history of an Indian girl 
whose first name might be Ima. But 
to allay any suspicions and to correct 


any misapprehension that might arise, | 


we will proceed immediately to analyze 
this word originally coined for the 
purpose of getting an attractive, novel 
and new subject to interest members of 
this great service club. 

In the first place our answer is a 
decided “no” to the question whether 


we are engaged in discussing the life | 


history of any maiden or even con- 
cerned about any of the female species. 
Ima is a Kiwanian who has not yet 
visioned the altruism of Kiwanis. 
Again Ima might be the reader of this 
article. If Ima is myself—the reader 


—then I am doubly interested, for the | 


article is written especially for me. 

Again, analyzing the latter part of 
the title, let us explain that there are 
two syllables, not divided into du-dif, 
but dud-if. The correct pronunciation 
is also necessary for a complete under- 
standing of this now famous and inter- 
esting word. The dud is not orally 
given as dood but plain, unadulterated 
dud. 
that go ker-plunk, like an antiquated 
squash when dashed against a sub- 
stance like the Rock of Gibraltar. 


In fact a dud is a decided liability. 

Let the reader ask himself this ques- 
tion very seriously: As a Kiwanian, 
am I a dud? 


Now we are beginning to see this | 
new word in its intended meaning, not | 


>? 
according to Webster. Webster never 


dreamed of it. Of course the last syl- 
lable is if—pronounced as we always 
pronounce this big little word. We 
have concluded the explanation. J/ 
Ama Dud If. If what? As a mem- 
ber of Kiwanis J am a Dud If: 

1. I do not give primacy to the 
spiritual rather than the material 
values of life. If my eyesight is so 
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Mayhap someone | 





A dud is one one of those things | 


A| 


dud is a total loss to organized society. | 
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An International Institution 


le BURLESON 
SANITARIUM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Devoted exclusively, for over twenty-five years, to 
the treatment of all Rectal Diseases— except 
Cancer. Here, more than twenty-seven thousand 
tients have been permanently freed of their trou- 
les. The Burleson Treatment is guaranteed to en- 
tirely free you from your disease, or no charge is 
made for the treatment. 


If you are troubled with hemorrhoids, fistula, fis- 
sure, or any other rectal disease, the record of the 
Burleson Treatment—the testi- : 
mony of grateful men and 
women—the assurance of per- 
manent relief, warrant your 
investigation— Now. 

Send Coupon for 
Booklet 















The Burleson Sanitarium, q 
Dept.D-126 Grand Rapids, & 
Please tell me more about your Treatment. 


WRUNG aabacaciaiess oni amma a 


Se ccdlinn Sted aticivte ctntg bbs aeieGaedl 


Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 

MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately 
and relieves that tired feel- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system. 

Made of best quality 
Pararubber and Egyptian 
thread especially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Linen. Can 
be boiled to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing ; 
simply step into the Miz- 
pah, pull it into place where 
it stays, without rolling or slipping, conforming to every 
movement of body. 

Made and guaranteed by one of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 

Price: Sizes larger than 44, in superior quality Linen, 
$8.00 each. For sizes, to and including 44, Egyptian, 
Thread, $5.00 each. 

If not entirely satisfactory in one week, return and 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Suitable for elther 
men or women. 

State waist measurement at “A” and height. 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. K. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 
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poor that the dollar sign looms larger 
than the sign of service. If the call 
of the under-privileged child does not 
function on my hearing apparatus. If 
I cannot see my neighbor as a big 
opportunity. If I cannot feel the throb- 
bing pulse of my community and know 
its needs, 


Every day I go down the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and lo! the 
chances offered me for the uplift of 
mankind ; the opportunities to pour in 
the healing oil and wine; to lift the 
weary traveler and with the beast of 
burden of modern days transport my 
neighbor to a place of safety and serv- 
ice. Yes, fellow Kiwanians, spiritual 
values are priceless and eternal; ma- 
teria! ‘things soon vanish away. 


2. lam adud uf: 
I cannot do unto the other fellow as 
I would like to have him do unto me. 
Do I set the right example? Does my 
daily living at home, in business, on the 
street, square up with my Sunday pro- 
fessions ? Do I return black for white ? 
Can I look myself in the eye and say 
to myself: “Old Man, I lived the 
Golden Rule yesterday, may I have 
strength and courage and wisdom 
enough to live it again today.” That, 
my friend, is Kiwanis. 
3. Tam a dud if: 

I do not make myself responsible for 
the betterment of the professional, 
business and social standards of my 
community. Do I slight my own job? 
Is there 100 per cent efficiency in my 
own office? How about the social 
standards of my community? As a 
Kiwanian I should help to improve 
them by example, by force of character, 
by showing the community the results 
of a high standard of ideals. My own 
house should be kept in perfect order ; 
my own business should be on a high 
moral and ethical plane. My own 
customers should be able to say as I 
pass down the street,” There goes an 
honest man, he is a Kiwanian.” 


4. lama dud if: 
There is not developed in my own 
community a more intelligent and ag- 
gressive citizenship. Did all voters 
intelligently use the franchise at the 
last election? What did I do, either 
by precept or example, to make the 
ballot sacred? And as a citizen did I 
plan any civic improvements for the 
city? Are there more playgrounds be- 
cause [am a Kiwanian? Is the health 
of my community better because I be- 
long to this service organization? Are 
the police engaged in illicit traffic with 
the underworld? If I do not know 
these things then I should make it my 
business in order to promote an aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship. 

Our schools should function so as to 
raise the standards of citizenship and 
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to develop worthy characters. What 
do I, as an intelligent citizen and as a 
Kiwanian know about this very im- 
portant phase of community life? The 
leisure time of our people is fast be- 
coming a mighty problem. Kiwanis 
has a big job and I am a dud if I am 
not doing my share. 

5. I am a dud if: 
Through my Kiwanis club I cannot 
form enduring friendships. Bill and 
Ralph and Joe should mean something 


to me. No cliques have a right in this 
organization. Through these friend- 


ships we develop allies to bring about 
desired improvements. Unity always 
gave strength. Service rendered to a 
community is altruistic. It takes time 
and thought and labor, but when we 
are finally called from labor to refresh- 
ment we can say: “I did my Job well. 
I proved worthy of the great name of 
Kiwanis.” 

6. Finally I am a dud if: 
Righteousness, justice, patriotism, good 
will are not mere terms but personify 
action. Our wagons should be hitched 
to the stars. Idealism is something to 
be reached for, a goal to be attained, 
something better than what we now 
enjoy. “Kiwanis ideals are the prod- 
uct of the collective idealism of those 
busy, practical men who are Kiwa- 
nians.” Life investment in practical 
service, that is Kiwanis idealism. The 
souls of men are finding a spiritual 
renaissance through Kiwanis. 


Am Ia Dud? 





Personals 

We are indebted to International Trustee 
Arthur Ford of London, Ontario, for his 
efforts in securing various articles for the 
Magazine, including the one by J. A. Wil- 
son on “Aviation in Canada” in this issue. 
Others already published are: “Mining and 
Ontario’s Prosperity’ by Hon. Charles 
McCrea, and “The Hudson Bay Railway 
and Development” by Hon. Charles A. 


Dunning. 
* * * 


A notice from the Post Office at Palo 
Alto just came in to Headquarters regard- 
ing The Kiwanis Magazine that had been 
addressed to President Herbert Hoover in 
that city. The laconic comment on the card 
read, “Not Here. Moved to the White 
House, Washington, D. C. 


Se. @ 


We are glad to record an honor which 
has come to Roy Battis, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago and a lieutenant- 
governor in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict. He has been appointed a member of 
the National Advisory Committee of the 
Lincoln Scholarship Fund. 

e 2 @ 


A cup was awarded by the Civitan Club 
of West Palm Beach, Florida, to the one 
who rendered the most worth-while service 
to the community during the past year. Five 
members were selected from each civic 
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club to vote on these. Kiwanian J. Mark 
Wilcox received this cup for working out 
a re-financing plan for the city. Dr. Jay 
A. Powell and C. W. Carroll, members of 
the West Palm Beach Kiwanis club received 
high vote for their under-privileged child 
work. 
* * #& 

It will interest radio listeners to know 
that Kiwanian Jules Brazil broadcasts reg- 
ularly over stations WEAF and WJZ, 
New York City, his radio entertainments 
belonging exclusively to the National Broad- 
casting Company. Jules has also been 
unanimously elected President of the Merry- 
makers Club of New York City. Its mem- 
bership is made up of all the professional 
humorous entertainers of the stage and 
radio in New York and is for social pur- 
poses only. 

* * # 

Rev. Charles A. Gage, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to head the youth’s service bureau 
by State’s Attorney Swanson. “The desire 
is to raise the youth of Chicago jnto a 
clear-brained, clear-eyed, open-hearted man- 
hood,” reads the prospectus for the new 
prosecutor in announcing the appointment 
of Mr. Gage. Codperation is to be sought 
from the commissioner of police, the super- 
intendent of schools, and the juvenile de- 
partment to make the new bureau success- 
ful in its aim to prevent crime and delin- 
quency among the youth of the city. 

Milo H. Stuart, member of the Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, Kiwanis club, who is 
principal of Technical High School, was 
honored at Cleveland, Ohio, when he was 
elected to the presidency of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. comprises heads of 
senior and junior high schools and junior 
colleges of the United States. 

* # # 

The new President of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Mt. Carmel, Illinois, is Ki- 
wanian A, L, Richmond. 

* * # 

Kiwanian Percy Edwards of Toronto, 
Ontario, was elected president of the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario 
at its 46th annual meeting. 





International Boys’ Work 
Council Convention 


A most interesting program has been 
planned for the International Boys’ Work 
Council Convention to be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, October 28, 29 and 30, at tke Royal 
York Hotel. Kiwanians who are interested 
in boys’ work and are in Toronto at that 
time will want to attend. 


Fire Prevention Week 


Fire Prevention Week, October 6-12, un- 
der the auspices of the National Fire Waste 
Council, is participated in by many clubs 
although this is not an official Kiwanis pro- 
gram. Suggestions for suitable programs 
may be had by communicating with the 
National Fire Waste Council, Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. The In- 
surance Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washington 
also has bulletins on the subject. 
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away on July 14 as a result of heart failure. 

Hr. Hunt loved Kiwanis. He was an 
indefatigable worker. Efficient and pains- 
taking, he leaves a record as district sec- 
retary surpassed by none. 





Tn 
MEMORIAM 








Other Kiwanians who have passed away 

—— include the following: 

Clarence W. Morgan, Tryon, N. C. 

Port V. Leavengood, Ocala, Fla. 

ne B. Boyd, Knoxville sean 

E. B. Brown, Baldwinsville, 

eg EL E. Douglass, East Pahecl 1e, O. 

F, L. Street, Orleans, Ind. 

Samuel C. Dunn, Trustee, Belmar, N. J. 

James H. Bacon, Tucumceari, N. M. 

H. C. Lacour, Lafayette, La. 

Ernest J. Bates. Director, Monroe, Wash 

A. H. Hilton, Dallas, Tex. 

Mahlon R. Forsyth, Dixon, II. 

David Loeb, Ashtabula, O. 

Ambrose T. Abbott, Des Moines, Ta. 

Festus L. Perry, Montezuma, Ga. 

Haller D. Seavey, Springfield, Mass 

Ed. C. Blesi, Dallas, Tex. 

Eli K. Geiselman, Wooster, O. 

Lee Hagan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles Levy, Berwyn, IIl. 

Len Barrand, Past President, Persbroke, Ont. 

Herbert H. Garstin, Past President, Redlands 
Calif. 

Tasker M. Webster, Past President, Sierra Madre, 
Calif. 

Ch; arles Melzl, Baraboo, Wis. 

Pe J. Heyfron, Past Governor, Hollywood 
Calif. 

Glenworth_ Sturgis, Lieutenant Governor, Wood 
bridge, 7p 

j. F. Chz upman, Pueblo, Colo. 

Carleton Burgess, Rockland, Mass. 

E A. Hanson, Benson, Minn. 

J. S. Wead, Wyoming, Il. 

N. J. Walton, Wyoming, III. 

H. B. Chronister, Johnstown, Pa 

Charles T. Culp, Vice President, Vandergrift, Pa 

Robert B. Clark, Chippewa Falls, Wis 

James G. Johnston, Uniontown, Pa 





~ 











Daniel J. Heyfron 


Daniel J. Heyfron, a member of the Ki- eines 
wanis Club of Hollywood, California, and Donald E. Bell, Evanston, Il. 
" Sg? Ga A; 3 Floyd H. Schlegel, Reading, Pa. 
for ERY Fonte . Missoula, Montana, at William Graham Duncan, Greenville, Ky 
torney, died recently following a major Charles S. Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 
cone ced ° ° ° Frank H. Cohoe, ae Minn 
pers ‘ 2 was Mis: ‘ f ; 
operation He was prominent in Missoula Fred B. Pitney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
civic and legal affairs for a number of years Adam Ohler, Port Clinton, O. 
McCarten, Marshalltown, fa. 
u. b ‘ ; Si J. Lockwood, Waterloo, Ia. 
ago. As a member of the Kiwanis Club of |W. Polk Garrett, Henderson, N. C. 
George Woodworth, Geneva, O. 
. : f Sy H. Jackson, Ashland, Ore. 
president of the club, lieutenant governor E. Coyne, Pierre, S. D. 
of the Montana District in 1925, chairman Ciyde Gibbs, Tyler, Tex. Se 
- ‘ = a C. F. Hess, Point Pleasant, W. Va 
of the International Committee on Laws Harry E. Engelhardt, Cincinnati, O 
and Regulations 1927—1928 and as governor M. Troy, Olympia, Wash. 


prior to his moving to Los Angeles two years a 


Missoula he was very active, serving as 





in 1927. ~ Calif. 


Mr. Heyfron was a member of the first Ed. J. Vorherr, Treasurer, ret 
‘ Joseph G. Lentz, San Antonio, Ts 


class to be enrolled at the State University Clarence L. Suits, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

of Montana. When the Spanish American Ed Cummings, Albany, Ore. | 

Car hroake a Mie i Ee - William gaint te San Francisco, Calif. 
ar broke out he became first sergeant ot Charles H. \ Voolbert, Iowa City, Ia 


the Missoula Unit, Troop F of the Third James H. Toomer, Portsmouth, Va. 
United States Vol a, ee a I , Henry Harding Tift, lifton, Ga. 
nited States Volunteer avairy. nN 1907 Charles D. Hajek, Cleveland, O. 
he went to Ann Arbor where he attended W. J. Carte r, Picton, Ont. 
the University of Michigan Law School, y ecb j wen toning eS  O. 
being graduated in two years. Walter Beadling, Wilmington. N. C 
Yi Andrew T. Webster, Evansville, Ind. 


The burial was at Forest Lawn Cemetery  fiiphert W hittlesey, Albany Park, Chicago, III. 
in Glendale, California. V. W. Parker, Fargo, N. D. 
Albert G. Hurd, Mill bury, Mass. 
* # Leroy Cole Bishop, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"erence . oH a eieew , Albert G. Bensen, Mansfield, O. 
Clarence C, unt, secretary-treasurer of \lexander Hamilton Johnson, Har itwell, 


the New England District and a member of | Edward G,. Carter. Woodlawn, Chicag “Ti 
ha: Mowers M: +} x lul John H. Burnett, Elizabethton, Tenn 
the everett, Massachusetts, club, passed John M. McKenzie, Cambridge, Mass 








District Conventions 


District Place Date 
IO i ae as eb lec tae ye: ee Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Michigan eee: |: OP here eee) se 
Nebraska-Iowa <ememeurienr . SS) ee O Vet ies 
New Jersey : Ny 6 kan SO PR SE es ORF ee 
ee Se eae || re rei, eee Oe 

| Florida . . . o | 5-0. 5 SE RORBRIOMIE RS Sts ca! Se Sr, 4 ct Ate aoe 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Oe RG, PETES eo ow as: OG ae Be. 36 
Capital . . . . « « «© w@merstown; Md. Gali ow Gah ES, | oa ear ie 
ee se ee ei es | Sg oe Loo aes oe 
Soulnwest « « ».. « « ebas Croce nN, Mes: 2 oi. ue. Ockige-Novics 
ee ee eee ee | ee oe er 
California-Nevada -Loug Beach, Cellf,...-.-..... ... New--7,. 8 9¢ 


Joseph E. Work, Past Lieutenant Governor, Evan- 


oseph B. Gordon, Past President, San Mateo, 
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“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and L 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, : 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat _to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommen 


and dieting. ‘I y this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims, 
‘We’ll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk apenny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Landon & Warner, Dept.8-17,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
! 
e.. 






























Address. ic relies innbclalatliihne casket na atanataitagial “ 

















and HALLOWEEN 


mean Van Housen’s and FAVORS... and 
there’s nothing to make a party sizzle and 
bake like a good supply of the latter 
Furthermore, you get more for your money in 
the way of new designs, sparkling and fresh 
merchandise and decorative suggestions. 

Plan a complete HALLOWEEN PARTY and 
order NOISEMAKERS, PAPER HATS, 
NUT CUPS, FAVORS and DECORATIONS 
from our CATALOG 89C, It's Free. 


> 
C /anffousens favor 6. 
Gi WAAKE ST. CHECAGO. ELE. 
» AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. I ngage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars 
a Kimball Hall Bidg., | CHICAG Go 


HALLOWE'EN PARTY FAVORS 


50 Paper Hats 50 Balloons 
Noisemaker Favors 
50 Decorations 
300 Serpentine Confetti 
A wonderful Hallowe'en 
assortment for a $10. 00 
party of 25 couples. 











Half of this assort ment for 
smaller party 

or 25 5 people. ° 
Double quantity and great- 
er assortment for 19, 
100 or 50 cou ples, 


See No. 85 Catalog for oth- 
er and larger assortments 
for Hallowe'en, New Year's 
and other party or Holiday 
celebrations. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street - - Chicago, Illinois 




















NOVELTIE Faet Create 


PAPER HATS seman 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBOW PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 
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Triumph Over Wretched 





Old Age? 


Noted Doctors and 
Sanitariums En- 
dorse This Type of 
Treatment for Men 

Past 40 


When Debility— 
Break down—and 
Lack of Vigor, 
etc., Are Due to 
Prostate Decline 





Do You Suffer These Distressing Symptoms After 40? 


N men past 4o the prostate gland is 

often the one great factor controlling 
health. Some men are 70 years of age and 
still full of vim and vigor. They radiate 
energy. To other men past 40 or 50, old 
age is a constant series of nagging tor- 
ments—little pains, constant aches, weak- 
ness, of vigor, frequent nightly 
risings, broken sleep. 

Do you realize that these are often 
signs of prostate gland failure? Do you 
realize how much depends on keeping 
this vital gland active through the years 
that follow 40? These distressing symp- 
toms, as well as much so-called bladder 
trouble, are not likely to improve as the 
months go by. Every experience indi- 
cates the tendency to grow worse. Ina 
few years they may mean almost constant 
misery. Ultimately the only recourse may 
be the gravest kind of gland surgery. 


loss 


New Drugless Gland 
Stimulation 


Now an American scientist has per- 
fected a new drugless Therapy which 
goes directly to the area of the prostate 
gland—relieves congestion— increases cir- 
culation, tones, stimulates. Tremendous 
advantages over ordinary massage with 
all its additional benefits. Here is the 
type of mechanical stimulation employed 
by most doctors, now perfected to a new 
level of efficiency. It is a treatment which 
any man can use privately in his own 





What 
Physicians Say of This 
Amazing New Hygiene 


A former New York physician says: ‘Your 
prostate treatment is a hundred years ahead of 
medicine, a thousand years ahead of the surgeon’s 
knife.” 

A prominent West Virginia physician writes 
“‘T have used this method in sev mal cases of prostitis 
and prostatitis with the most pronounced improve 
ment. * * * In fact I have never in forty years of 
experience used anything so grateful to a condition 
such as we have in the above class of cases.” 

Dr. August Miller of New Jersey writes: “Where 
there is mental and physical exhaustion Thermalaid, 
together with an adjustment, has been a 100 per cent 
to the patient. These cases are extremely hard to 
handle. I now find a speedy and sure method and am 
glad to pass the information.” 

Nationally famous sanitarium writes: “In 
twenty years of treating ‘hopeless’ cases, we have 
found nothing that more directly stimulates or more 
promptly and effectively brings the power of nature 
to the aid of a disordered prostate gland than the 
Electro Thermal Appliance. We not only employ the 
device in the sanitariums but also recommend it for 
home use whenever prostate disorder is indicated.” 

The Lindlahr Sanitarium, Chicago, Ill. 


our 











home—entirely drugless, painless, and as 
harmless as washing your face. 


Swift Permanent Results 


Over 50,000 men have already used 
this new treatment with most remarkable 
results reported in many cases. So 


amazingly effective that it is offered under 
an agreement that wnless you feel ten 


years younger in six days the treatment 
costs nothing. Noticeable relief often 
comes almost overnight. 


Scientist’s Book FREE 


This new Therapy is described in an 
outspoken book, ‘‘Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40.”” Send for this free book and 
learn these amazing new facts about old 
age. They are facts which mark a new 
era in the treatment of prostate trouble, 
and they may be of priceless value to you. 
There is no cost—no obligation. Simply 
fill out and mail the blank below. 


W. J. KIRK, President 


7422 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 





If you live West of the Rockies, address The 
Electro Thermal Co., 303 Van Nuys Building, Dept 
74-Y, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada, address The 
Electro Thermal Co., Desk 74-Y, 53 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 











W. J. KIRK, President, ; 

7422 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio j 

Please mail at once a FREE copy of the booklet } 
“Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” and all details 
about the new treatment. I am not obligated in any 
way. 


City 
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| 
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Name { 
| Address. . OER aS Te : 7 
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2 or Za connected offices 


receive the message 


i1multaneous 
































Speciat arms of the telephone service are being 
called into use more and more by business 
concerns. These Bell System private wire 
services have been developed to fit the varying 
needs of business. 

Telephone Typewriter Service, one of these 
special arms, is a quick, accurate method of 
inter-office communication. 

It connects main office with branch houses, 
factories and warehouses for instant type- 
written communication. It is just like having all 
of your units under one roof. As large a 
number of points as desired canbe reached 4 
at the same time on the same circuit. nl 


Telephone Typewriter Service is being used in- 
creasingly by electric light and power compa- 
nies, manufacturing firms, newspapers, press 
associations, investment security houses, 
brokerage and bond concerns, banks and govern- 
ment departments. 

Would this special arm of the telephone 
service bring development and profit to your 
business? It can be tailor-made to suit your 
special needs. 

Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 

will gladly discuss it with you. Bell 


ON Special Services are Convenient .. . 


s|} Economical . . . Universal. 


















Utterly Amazing 
Singular Boo 








! The Way This 
k Can Give You 


MAGNETIC POWER 








IN 24 HOURS...oR NO Cost / 


MAGINE how a man who has been strug- 

gling along in obscurity feels when he sud 
denly finds himself popular—a dominating 
personality with hosts of friends! 

Stop a minute and think how you would 
feel if you suddenly discovered a strange, 
new power that enabled you to attract new 
friends at will and win success in your busi 
ness or profession. Picture the amazement of 
everyone if you unexpectedly changed your 
entire personality, banished self-consciousness 
and embarrassment and became instead a 
vibrant, fascinating, magnetic person! 

It would be one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences of your life—and if you doubt for 
one minute that such a thing CAN happen, 
listen to this. No matter who you are—no 
matter what handicap of circumstance has 
been holding you back —I’LL. PROVE to you 
that YOU CAN ACQUIRE THE SECRET 
OF MAGNETIC POWER as described above, 
IN EXACTLY 24 HOURS or no cost! ... 
Yes, I'll even go farther than that! I'll send 
you all details of Shaftesbury’s famous method 
(nothing concealed or held back) and let you 
examine them in your own home for 5 DAYS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Then you can see 
with your own eyes exactly what I am talking 
about. And without risking one penny, you 
can judge for yourself what an entirely new 
world the mastery of Magnetic Power can open 
up to you! 


Whence Come These 


Uncanny Discoveries? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, 


famous student of the human mind, set out 








Examine These Secrets 
5 Days FREE! 


See how to develop a Magnetic Personality. 

Learn how to gain nerve control. 

Discover how to make your face appear years 
younger. 

Find out how to 
watching their mouths. 


read people's feelings by 
How to be attractive to the opposite sex. 
Learn how to control others. 


. And dozens of other vital topics. 











to discover the secret of that rare quality 
Magnetic Personality. He first applied his 
discoveries in his own circle of friends. Re 
sults were astonishing! His method seemed 
to have the curious power of giving people 
new personalities! 

Quietly, almost secretly, Shaftesbury’s fame spread 
Great men came to him. His students and friends en 
braced such names as Cardinal Gibbons, Queen Victoria, 
Gladstone, Henry Ward Beecher and others of equal 
prominence. 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s' teachings have been 
available only to people who could pay as high as $25 
to $so each for instruction books. But now, through 
the efforts of a group of his students, some of his wonder- 
ful teachings have been collected into a single volume 
within the reach of all! And furthermore, in this new 
volume are revealed hundreds of Shaftesbury’s important 
discoveries never before put into print—discoveries which 
you may now study in detail for 5 days free under the 
terms of this special offer! 


Strange Effect on Readers 


Almost before you finish rezding this curious book, you 
will probably become aware of a subtle ‘“something”’ 
you cannot describe. In the days that follow a change 
should come over you. Very likely people who were never 





Dept. 205-S 


drawn to you before will seem to seek out your society 
eager to talk with you and enjoy your company. 

But the surprising thing is the fact that once you have 
acquired a magnetic personality even your closest friends 
will be unable to understand the reason for the obvious 
change in you. They will marvel—utterly baffled—while 
YOU, secure in the possession of your newly-acquired 
power, sit back and smile at their bewilderment. 


Send No Money—Act at Once! 


Right now—under the terms of a generous loan offer 
you can read and absorb the full benefits of Shaftesbury’s 
singular discoveries for 5 days absolutely FREE. Merely 
mail the coupon below without one penny and we'll send 
send you a copy of this remarkable volume—extra large 
size, 400 pages—gold embossed and handsomely bound in 
rich burgundy cloth. When it arrives, delve into its 
illuminating pages. See exactly what eye-opening facts 
it contains. Then if you are not amazed and delighted 
at the end of 5 days, return it and pay us nothing 
Otherwise keep it as your own and remit the special price 
of only $3 in full payment. Act at once! You risk nothing 
Mail the coupon now! 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Meriden, Conn. 
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RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Dept. 205-S, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me the 
volume ‘Instantaneous Personal Magnetism”’ for 5 days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION in my home. Within the 5 
days I will either remit the special low price of only $3 
in full payment, or return it without cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 


City . State, 

Special cash price $2.00 if payment accompanies 
coupon. This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical 
expense. Money refunded if dissatisfied and book is 
returned within five days 








